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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA COUNTRIES’ ECONOMIC GUIDANCE SYSTEM DISCUSSED 
Budapest FPIGYELO in Hungarian No 32, 11 Aug 83 p 10 


[Article by Dr Imre Vincze: "On the Macroeconomic Management Systems of the CEMA 
Countries"; passages enclosed in slantlines are printed in italics] 


(Text) The national macroeconomic management system of the CEMA countries realizes 
the reproduction process of the national economy--production, distribution, circulatior 
and consumption--by various regulations and systems of implementation. The creation 
of legal regulations and the licensing of the /independent production associations/-- 
enterprises, cooperatives, associations, companies, and so on--falls within this 
framework. An important element of macroeconomic management is national economic 
Planning and its system of implementation. The regulation of state monetary affairs, 
price policy and official price controls, circulation of money and credit, wages, 
incomes and investment forms play a specific role in national macroeconomic management 
systems. The regulation of product turnover and consumption occurs partly through 
/direct/ state instructions and partly through /indirect/ economic means. 


The individual CEMA countries regularly examine and analyze the macroeconomic 
management systems and as a result, modify them so as to increase the intelligent 
utilization of social labor and its effectiveness. 


On the Basis of the Plan 


It is characteristic of the national macroeconomic management systems of all the CEMA 
countries that expanded national output is organized /on the basis of a unified 
national economic plan/. On the other hand, the national macroeconomic management 
systems of the CEMA countries also differ from each other in several respects. This 
is primarily manifested by the following: 


--In the interests of realizing the national economic plans, differing proportions 
of both /direct/ planning instruction and indirect influence effected by /economic 
means/ are employed. 


--There are significant differences in the principles of /price policy/ and the methods 
of /price control/ in each country. The member countries’ price control practices 
differ according to whether international (foreign trade) prices are taken into 
consideration when regulating domestic producers’ prices and if so, to what extent and 




















in which areas. in the event that international prices are taken into consideration, 
further differentiation may be observed depending on the manner in which the CEMA 
foreign trade prices, or rather the capitalist market prices are taken into considera- 
tion. In each country, there are great differences in the number of net income forms 
realized through the prices, the manner of their formation and their extent. 


There aire especially significant differences between the member countries with respect 
to the /extent of profit and the basis of pricing/ which are inherent in the prices. 
In brouwd categories, the national producers’ prices of the CEMA countries conform to 
the costs of production which develop within a given country; as a result, they are 
f/autarchic/ in character. In each country, there are differences in the range of 
prices directly determined by governmental organs and in unregulated prices. As a 
consequence of these differences in the price regulating methods of the member 
countries, the producers’ prices and the price ratios are different in each country, 
and they also diverge, in differing degrees, from the international prices. In each 
country, there are also differences in the consumer prices of identical products and 
services. 


--Differences may also be observed in the formation of /wage ratios/ and the methods 
of /wage regulation/. In certain countries, the main feature of wage regulation is 
that the average monthly wage for different occupations and positions are centrally 
determined. In other countries, the payable wages,or at least raises, depend on the 
development of profit or the realized added value a* individual enterprises. 


--The national monetary systems of the member countries are likewise specific. In 
each country, there are significant differences in the number of net profit forms, 
their extent and the methods of governmental deduction. The differences in the 
regulation of the extent of the profit realized by the enterprises and their 
utilization are especially significant. The national monetary system of each member 
country is differently motivated to provide financial support to the enterprises and 
cooperatives in different forms and degrees. 


Domestic and Foreign Trade Prices 


--Each CEMA country deals with the relationship between their /domestic/ producers’ 
prices and the /international/ (foreign trade) prices in their own particular ways 
with the aid of monetary implements (exchange rates, foreign currency coefficients 
and price equalization). 


--In each country, significant differences may be observed in the /independence of 
enterprises/, their legal standing and investment systems. As of this time, the 
supervisory state agencies in the majority of the CEMA countries determine the 
institutions from which the enterprises are authorized to procure the materials and 
spare parts necessary for completion of the production assignment, along with their 
assortment and quantity; the state agencies likewise designate the consumers and 
buyers, also including foreign trade organizations, to whom the products of the 
enterprise will be sold. However, in certain countries, the producer enterprises have 
wide latitude in choosing their domestic partners themselves, and in this way, the 
socialist market plays an active role. In each country, significant differences may 
be observed in the extent to which enterprises implement their investments based on 
their own decision, from their own financial resources and in the proportion of their 
investments which come from bank credits or the state budget. 














--The methods and extent of the /collective interest/ and incentive systems which 
prevail at the enterprises and cooperatives are also different. 


It is desirable for the macroeconomic management agencies and enterprises of the 
individual CEMA countries to hold regular consultations and practical exchanges 
about the methods of macroeconomic management with the corresponding institutions 
and enterprises of other member countries. It is essential that they become /well 
acquainted/ with the macroeconomic management practices which prevail in the indivi- 
dual countries. That is, these practical exchanges could provide the participants 
with economic-methodological knowledge which they could utilize either in identical 
or in nominally modified form in the development of their own national planning 
system, naticnal price and monetary system, as well as their wage and incentive 
systems. in this manner the /international exchange of working methods/ conducted on 
macroeconomic management could be an instrument for accelerating technical development, 
increasing production, and improving the effectiveness of social work in the 
individual countries. 





CEMA Methods and Implementation 


It is justified to call attention to two specific characteristics of CEMA international 
methods and implementation: 


The first is that the shipment of goods within the CEMA framework is in essence entirely 
planned out ahead of time. This encompasses not merely the /value/ of mutual shipment 
obligations but also the /types of goods/ and their /quantity/, moreover on a yearly 
schedule. That is, countries assume fMatural/ commitments. The shipment of goods 
between countries planned and agreed upon is usually bilaterally adjusted each year. 
Intergovernment credits are considered to be an exception, but here too, the amount 

and items to be delivered to the creditor during the time credit is granted is preset 
and similarly, by its nature, the repayment of credit is fixed. 


The other significant peculiarity is /foreign trade pricing/. The CEMA foreign trade 
prices are derived from the prices on the capitalist markets. This means that CEMA 
foreign trade prices are independent of the producers’ prices and the production costs 
of individual countries. No matter how the national production costs of a given 
product develop, they may not serve to determine foreign trade prices, or as a basis 
for their modification. A consequence of the fact that the CEMA foreign trade prices 
are adopted from the capitalist market is that the /actual supply and demand conditions 
of the CEMA market are not expressed in the prices/. 


As of this time, every CEMA country succeeds in shipping the comnitted goods accepted 
on a state level, importing accepted goods, fulfilling services in the combination, to 
the extent and at the time stipulated in the agreement by utilizing the resources of 
its prevailing macroeconomic management system. They ensure the relation between the 
CEMA foreign trade prices and the domestic producers’ prices with the aid of the 
appropriate monetary instruments (exchange rates, coefficients and price equalization) 
in such a way that the financial interests of the doemstic production enterprises do 
not suffer harm. The economic calculations of every country are based on an assessment 
of the prevailing foreign trade prices and their costs and investments. 





On the basis of past experience, we could say that the differences in the national 








microeconomic management systems and within them, the economic implements--prices, 
taxes, Subsidies--do not cause any 4ifficulties in realizing the planned foreign trade 
and production specialization among their countries. This primarily stems from the 
fact that /the foreign trade prices in force among the CEMA countries are independent 
of the national producers’ prices/. 





The differences in the national macroeconomic management systems of the CEMA countries 
and their national economic implements cause certain difficulties with respect to the 
creation and management operations of the enterprises comprising the jointly owned 
property of several countries (and which operate in designated countries), international 
economic organizations operating on the basis of independent account settlement, and 
further, the accounting of common investments; these require an /interim solution/. 
There are no contacts of a structural nature among the national macroeconomic management 
systems of the individual member countries or among their national macroeconomic 
management systems and the CEMA international methods and implements. 


What Alignments Would be Practical? 


During the past few years, the goal of bringing together the national macroeconomic 
management systems of the member countries was formulated at certain national and 
international forums of the CEMA countries. However, in connection with this, they 
did not determine the incentives, content, prerequisites and time needed for implemen- 
ting the alignment of the national mechanisms. It is warranted that these matters be 
clarified in a scholarly debate. 


The macroeconomic management system is many-faceted, and is a concept composed of 
several elements. For this reason, it must be clarified /as to which of the elements/ 
of the macroeconomic management system /would be practical to align/. 


Naturally, any kind of alignment among the national macroeconomic management systems 
could only succeed if the affected countries are in agreement and in the interests of 
the alignment, measures are taken in their countries. 


The expansion of jurisdiction of the enterprises and cooperatives in the areas of 
production, procurement and sales could have a favorable effect on not only the 
domestic economic relations of the CEMA countries but also on their international 
relations. To this end, changes would be necessary in individual countries with 
respect to legal regulations, production management regulations, obligatory plan 
indices and foreign trade authority. Following these changes, the enterprises could 
have greater latitude within individual countries and also extend over to other CEMA 
countries, namely, in such a way that they could also establish selling and buying 
relations with the enterprises of other CEMA countries. 


The task would be far more compliated and its effects more far reaching if the align- 
ment of national price systems, net income systems (taxes, subsidies) in the alignment 
of the national guidance system and national mechanisms were also to be included. In 
this case, the task would be complex because the national price and monetary systems 
of the CEMA countries are very dissimilar and at the same time, they are very closely 
connected to the national economic policy and income policy. 





The /alignment/ of national /prices/--insofar as this is the designated goal--raises 











questions as to the interpretation of aligning domestic prices and further, as to 

the intended goal of the alignment. In my opinion, the alignment of the national 
price system under no circumstances should mean that identical prices must prevail 
for identical products in all CEMA countries. This would be a misguided goal because 
it would not take into consideration the fact that the productivity of labor varies 
according to each country as a result of the individual natural, technical and 
economic resources for the production of goods. For precisely this reason, the only 
goal that may be designated for the alignment is that the emerging production costs 
be returned in the prices and that the net income should by and large be at identical 
rates. 


Beyond the development of the natural, technical and work force resources of labor 
productivity, the real wages (per worker, or counted per unit of work time) of 
production workers has an effect on naticnal production costs. There are two operative 
factors here: one is that labor productivity in identical branches of production is 
different in each country; the other is that different compensation is paid for 
identical work performed (real wages) in each country. The treatment of this requires 
thorough examination when assessing international production costs. 


Alternatives to Pricing 


In connection with the principles of alignment of the national producers’ pricing, 
there arises another question to be answered. /What role is played/ by the aligned 
producers’ prices in the economic cooperation among the CEMA countries? Inasmuch 
as world market (capitalist market) prices continue to remain the basis of the CEMA 
foreign trade prices, the alignment of national producers’ prices has no particular 
Significance. 


The other alternative could be that the aligned national producers’ prices could also 
serve as the basis of the foreign trade prices; that is, /an organic relationship 
could come into being between the domestic prices of the member countries and the 
CEMA foreign trade prices/. A change of this nature would in itself also be rather 
fundamental, but beyond this it would bring about the fundamental tran formation of 
the methods and implements of CEMA cooperation as a whole. It would also have a 
great effect on the international monetary system of the CEMA community. In any case, 
it would require the clarification of the role that the national currencies of the 
member countries would have to play under changing circumstances in the cooperation 
among the CEMA countries. 


In all probability only after clarifying the theoretical and economic questions of 

the national economic management systems of the CEMA countries and the alianment of 
national mechanisms and their content would it be possible to evaluate the interests 

of each country in the proposed changes and to plan for the necessary time to implement 
the changes. 
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ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF COUNTRY’S DANUBIAN PORTS 
Sofia KORABOSTROENE/KORABOPLAVANE in Bulgarian No 6, 1983 pp 204-205 


[Article by Vasil Doykov: “Bulgarian Dznubian Ports"; second in a series of 
articles on this subject; for first installment see JPRS 83555, 26 May 1983) 


[Text] Somovit 


The village of Somovit, which is included in the obshtina of Gulyantsi in 
Pleven Okrug, is situated on the right bank of the Danube. The village and 
the port of the same name lie 607.5 km from the mouth of the Danube and east 
of the mouth of the Vit River. The port is part of the Ruse Port Complex. 


On Karierata [The Quarry], the hill bordering the Danube, remains have been 
found of a pentagonal fortress occupying an area of 7 decares. This military 
post sprang up during the early Byzantine era near a settlement of Romanized 
Thracians and was called Lucernarnoborgu (which means a tower equipped with 
a warning lamp--a lighthouse--that facilitates navigation). The Byzantine 
chronicler Procopius of Caesarea wrote about this fortress in the sixth cen- 
tury. A 1718 geographical map refers to the settlement by the name of 
Somovnik. The 18th-century codexes for the port of Nikopol make mention, 
under the port of Nibolu (Nikopol), of the village and attached wharf by the 
name of Smoya. From Romania, convoys were dispatched to the Smoya wharf with 
grain, and into the interior of the country with salt. 





After the Liberation in 1880 the village of Somovit numbered 711 inhabitants, 
who were engaged in agriculture and fishing. The reports of the Ruse chamber 
of commerce and industry cite the commercial port of Somovit for the revenues 
it received in 1886. 


The port of Somovit is connected with the 37-km-long railroad line between the 
stations of Yasen and Cherkvitea. Construction of the line was started in 
1897, and it was opened to traffic on 9 January 1899. Somovit thus became the 
port of Pleven, through which passed the following goods from and to Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Romania: grains, industrial goods, metals; glass-, por- 
celain and ironware; textiles, lumber, woolen yarns and cotton threads, salt- 
water fish, coffee, spices. Exported grains, annually 25,- to 30,000 tons, 
were brought up from Pleven, Lovech and Lukovit and forwarded mainly to Braila 
and Galati, the great European grain centers at that time. 





Between 1901-1905 a passenger pontoon was placed for the first time in Somovit. 
In 1909 33,407 passengers on ships of the Austrian steamship company landed, 
and 35,354 boarded at the port. 


From 1899 to 1915 the porte of Ruse and Somovit were Bulgaria's main points 
for imports of gas and selt from Romania. 


After the construction of the Lenski-Svishtov (1900) and the Mezdra-Lom (1913) 
railroad lines, some of the shipping of the Somovit port was directed to the 
ports of Svishtov, Lom and Vidin, which up to that time Somovit had surpassed 
in freight traffic. 


Due to the fact that high Danube waters inundated the terrace on which che port 
and railroad station were situated, they had to be shifted. The quay was built 
im 1921-1922 and the new railroad station in 1/22. Warehouses were constructed 
later--in 19461, 1942 and 1972. There are railroad tracks to the quay wall and 
large portal cranes for unloading three barges simultaneously. 





After World War I and up to 1935 Somovit was for the most part « port for ex- 
ports. During the period 1935-1939 imports and exports evened out with «a 
slight preponderance of imported goods. During World War II exports of goods 
to Germany increased. After the war up until about 1955 the amounts of import 
and export shipments again evened out, but by 1955-1960 imports far exceeded 
exports (188,660 as against 10,410 tons). In 1961 imports amounted to 261,120 
tons, and imports to 19,950 tons. The main imported goods then vere petroleum 
products from Romania, and metals and paper from the JSSR. Cement was export- 
ed from Temelkovo to the USSR, and grain and bricks to Czechoslovakia and the 
GDR. 


For a long time Somovit ranked fourth in freight traffic after the ports of 
Ruse, Lom and Svishtov, but in 1982 it lost ground to Vidin and Silistra too. 
According to the classification V. Kh. Dakov makes in his book, "Reka Dunav 

i Neynoto Stopansko Znachenie za Bulgariya” [The Danube River and Its Economic 
Significance for Bulgaria], the port of Somovit is grouped among the foremost 
mechanized ports. 


The port of Somovit achieved ite greatest freight turnover in 1971: 
1,020,8(00) tons, including 146,000 tons (14.31 percent) of metals and 0.53 
{eic) percent fresh fruite. In 1976 freight turnover was 66,000 tons, and in 
1980 689,000 tons. 


The port of Somovit, which to a great extent is a transit Danubian port, is 
12 km west of Nikopol and has taken away the latter's functions as 4 cargo 
port. The prospects for its development would be greater if the Vit River 
navigable canal to Pleven became a reality. 


Nikopol 


Nikopol is the smallest Bulgarian city on the Danube. It is situated pictur- 
esquely at an elevation of 196 = above sea level and 597 kw from the mouth of 
the Danube. According to (Sasludere) « emall river, called Sitliyka, Naklata 
or Bara, flowed between two steep craggy hille--Chernata Skala [Black Cliff] 
and Byalate Stena [White Wall). The new center of the city has taken shape 








near its debouchesent into the Danube. To the west of it there are traces on 
the bank of port fiztures dating from antiquity. 


Nikopol is heir to the ancie it settlements of Sekuristka and Nicopolis, a city 
of victories, so called by he Byzantine Emperor Heraclius in honor of his 
victory over the Persian: in 639. The German historiographer Johann Samuel 
(Khanitius) and the Prench traveler 1. Gabriel et al. assert that Nikopol was 
founded during the reign of Trajan and that there was a bridge here over the 
Danube River. WNikopol and the Roman-Byzantine fortress of Turisa on the op- 
posite bank were expanded by the Bulgarians. Turisa received the names of 
Little Nikopol and Kholuvnik. 


Nikopol is mentioned i- a charter of harbor rights issued by the Emperor 
Kaliman (1241-1248) [sic; Koloman I (1241-1246), according to Cambridge Medi- 
eval History, IV, 535] to Zograf Monastery and in a Turkish treaty with 
Dubrovnik (1253 and 1352). It was the object of the Emperor John Alexander's 
attention in 1352 in his meeting with Marco Salieri, envoy of the Venetian 
doge, Andrea Dandolo. 


Nikopol was the last stronghold of the Turnovo empire defended by John Shish- 
man, who in 1388 found refuge here together with his family. ihe Turkish 
chronicler Husein Effendi called John Shishman “the ruler of Nikopol” and the 
chronicler Mehmet Nesri wrote that “this Bulgarian emperor did not have a bet- 
ter or more fortified citadel than Nikopol.” According to legend, the Bulgar- 
lan emperor perished here in bettle against the Osmanli invaders. The East- 
ern (Market) Gate of the Nikopol fortress even now is called the Gate of 
Shishman. Nikopol fell into Turkish hands in 1395. The Turks called Fikopol 
Kucuk Stambul (Lirtle Constantinople) and preserved it as a man military- 
administrative and port and commercial crossroad. The Nikopol sanjak includ- 
ed 340 villages and 14 citie.. 


Tke Dubrovnik merchants exported from Nikopol wool, hides, copper and wax and 
importec Italian manufactured goods. In the second half of the 17th century 
Jews came here from Spain and trade expanded even more. Data on the employ- 
ment of many people as sailors, caulkers, ship carpenters, ropemakers, 
martolosi (border guards), goldji (fishermen) etc. indicate the existence of 
shipping, shipbuilding and other activity connected with the river. 


The Turks expanded the fortress, along whose walls they erected 26 towers. 
The Turkish traveler Evliya Celebi wrote that in Nikopol in 1651 there were 
16 fountains and two citedels with 20,000 nizams (soldiers); there was a fleet 
commander here; there were 3800 houses scattered over hills and daies in 11 
Muslim and six Christian hamlets, and a market with 1000 shops. A 1789 "“Navi- 
gation Chart of the Danube,” published in Vienna, says that “Nikopol is a 
strongly defended commercial city with a strong fortress on a high hill, which 
is connected with the city by a wall. Great ships come to Nikopol from the 
Black Sea carrying various goods from Wallachia to Constantinople." 


A landmark of the city is the old 13th-century church, which the elderly peo- 
ple call simply “The Monastery." Todor Balina, leader of the first Turnovo 
uprising in 1598, was born in Nikopol. In the house of Tavyatko Smolyanov is 














preserved the epitaph of Nikopol's Catholic bishop Filip Stanislavov, author 
of " Abagar ," first Bulgarian book printed ir Cyrillic in Rome in 165. 


The Russians, commanded by General (Shulder-Kridener), liberated Nikopol on 
15-16 July 1877. In honor of the 1300 soldiers who perished a monument was 
erected on one of the Nikopol hills. After the Liberation there were seven 
printing plants, four bookstores, five inns. etc. in Nikopol. 


In 1860 Nikopol became a river station of Austrian ships. Intermittently dur- 
ing the period 1910-1937 a long and sturdy quay wall was built, but despite 
this the port did not succeed in recapturing the glory of past centuries of a 
busy port. 


In the past 3 decades cargo activity at the port of Nikopol has been complete- 
ly dead, but Nikopol's significance as a passenger port has increased consid- 
derably. There has been a rapid development of international tourism, in 
respect of which Nikopol yields only to Ruse and Vidin. Annually Soviet 
passenger ships stop here 36 times with more than 6000 tourists from the USSR 
and from various countries of Europe. From Nikopol they are sent by buses to 
Pleven, and during this time the ships are used for short river excursions of 
Bulgarian groups. In this connection, construction began this year of a mod- 
ern river station of coacrete, metal and glass. It will have a comfortable 
reception room, custom house, snack bar, gift shop and currency exchange. 


Nikopol numbers 6000 inhabitants. It has an anodyne battery plant, units of 
"Dairy Processing,” "Danube Fishery," "Danube Dredging Fleet" etc. 
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BULGARIA 


OPERATION OF DANUBLAN LIGHTER TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
Sot la KORABOSTROENE/KORABOPLAVANE in Bulgarian No 6, 1983 p 187 


[Article by Yordan Radoev: “Danubian Lighter Transport System an Effective 
Form of Socialist Economic Integration™] 


[Text] On 19 May 1983 5 years had passed since the founding of the interna- 
tional shipping enterprise "Interlighter." Established with the pro-rata par- 
ticipation of the river steamship companies of the USSR, the Hungarian People's 
Republic, the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the Bulgarian People's Repub- 
lic on the basis of the most modern transportation and transshipment technolo- 
gies, the enterprise serves primarily the foreign trade of the founding coun- 
tries in the directions and with the countries connected through the lighter 
transport system. 


The enterprise operates 200 of its own lighters or barges (1100-ton nonself- 
propelled river vessels), which in the seagoing sector of the system are car- 
ried by lighter-transport ships. Two lines are served: Danube-India and 
Pakistan, with calle of the lighter transporte at the ports of Bombay and 
Karachi; and Danube-Mekong, with calls at the ports of Saigon and Pyongyang. 


The essence of the lighter-transport system is as simple as it is efficient. 
The lighters take on cargoes at about 20 Danubian ports, whence the cargoes 
are delivered to Ust-Dunaysk, a port a: the mouth of the Danube River. There 
26 lighters are loaded onto the three decks of the lighter transport (mother 
ship) by means of a lighter-hoisting device which is a component part of the 
ship. Previously unloaded lighters make their way over the Danube, while the 
lighter transport sets out on one of the two lines. Due to the short trans- 
shipping operations in the seaports as compared with conventional seagoing 
ships, the lighter transports are in constant operation and their carrying 
capacity is significantly higher. This is one of the principal factors account- 
ing for their efficiency. The length of a run on the Danube-India and Paki- 
stan line is about 32 days and on the Danube-Mekong line about 46 days. As 
compared with traditions] transport operations (rail haulage--seaport--seago- 
ing ship), cargo delivery time to destination is cut more than twofold. The 
lighter-transport system creates conditions for constant and rhythmic cargo 
carriage. The lighter transports operate in accordance with a timetable worked 
out in advance that enables consignors to have precise information as to when 
they must present their consignments for shipment and when these consignments 
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will reach their overseas partner. Another important advantage of the light- 
er-transport system is the possibility of accumulating cargo lots of diverse 
kind and quantity and apportioning them to the 26 lighters which are trans- 
ported simultaneously. 


Due to its fundamental advantages, in the 5 years since its establishment up 
to now the Danubian lighter-transport system of the "Interlighter" multina- 
tional shipping enterprise has carried over 1.5 million tons of cargo on the 
two lines, three-quarters of it being consignments of “Interlighter” partici- 
pating countries. The consignments presented for shipment are diverse: met- 
als and metal products, machinery and equipment, tubes, paper, lumber and 
wooden products, cotton, fertilizers, feeds, consumer goods, foodstuffs, rub- 
ber etc. Shipments of large-sized heavy items (locomotives, large transform 
ers, buses, road—-building machinery etc.) have received special recognition. 
If all these goods had been shipped from seaports, more than 30,000 railroad 
cards would have been needed to deliver them from their place of manufacture. 


For 2 years the enterprise has been successfully accumulating small-lot car- 
goes and transporting them in containers, thus fully realizing the basic ad- 
vantage of container shipments, namely, delivering goods from the door of 

the consignor to the door of the consignee. It now has available about 1000 
containers, which with time and need will increase. The containers are trans- 
ported on the deck of lighters as additional cargo without additional shipment 
charges for them. The adoption of container transportation operations expands 
the sphere of services for consignors and consignees and raises the quality of 
transportation and of cargo protection. 





"Interlighter" is the first international enterprise of its kind in the field 
of transportation of the CEMA-member countries that is on a self-supporting 
basis. It has operated profitably for 5 years now and there is even the pos- 
sibility that it will, on its own, expand its material and technical base 
with capital accumulated in its respective funds. 


The enterprise functions in conformity with the intergovernmental agreement, 
its charter, various regulations, treaties etc. Its highest governing body 
is its council, which consists of authorized representatives of every partici- 
pating country, while its executive body is the general directorate, headquar- 
tered in Budapest, where an equal number of specialiste from each country are 
detailed to serve. 


Agencies have been opened in every participating country. The opening of such 
agencies as well in the seaports that are served is impending. 


The enterprise's 5 years of activity and its international staff prove indis- 
putably the vitality of the highest form of integration on the Danube River-- 
the joint international economic shipping enterprise, "“Interlighter.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MINISTER VIEWS LABOR SITUATION, REMUNERATION PROBLEMS 
Prague TVORBA in Czech No 31, 1983 p 4 


[Interview with Comrade Premys) Tomasek, First Deputy Minister of Labor and 
Welfare of the CSSR by TVORBA: "On the Gold Fund of Our Economy": date and 
place not given] 


[Text] The Seventh 5-Year Plan has moved into its second 
half. The first has left us experience and results of 

the application of the principles of an improved structure 
of management, while the second has opened its arms full 
of many further tasks. We have, therefore, something to 
talk about with Eng Premysl Tomasek, first deputy minister 
of labor and social welfare of the CSSR. 


[Question] Before entering the Seventh 5-Year Plan we counted on a very 
limited increase of the labor force in our national economy. How does this 
matter appear now? 


[Answer] You are right; during the years of the Seventh 5-Year Plan we really 
counted on lower increases, based on real resources’ evalue.ion and the needs 
for labor. Whereas in the previous 5-year plans the increase fluctuated 
between 470,000 and 510,000 annually, the plan for the Seventh 5-Year Plan 
assumed an increase of not quite 160,000 workers. The actual figure for its 
first half, however. is much higher, and it can be realistically estimated 
that by the end of the present 5-year plan it will be exceeded by 100,000 to 
150,000. 


[Question] What is the source of this higher increase? 


[Answer] The decisive source is the youth newly entering employment. In 
our republic, more than 1.1 million young people are to join the work force 
in this 5-year plan. Of course, a significant component of total employment 
growth is accounted for by supplemental sources, such as, for instance, an 
earlier return of women from maternity and extended maternity leave, or 
economic activity of persons of postproductive age. 


[Question] Will this higher increment not somehow lull managers at the very 
start of the effort for better utilization of labor and, thus, negate the 
trend toward growth of human efficiency? 














[Answer] A higher increase in the labor force does not have to harm the 
interests and needs of the national economy. The creation of new social 
values, especially of the national income, is influenced not only by an 
increase in efficiency and productivity of labor but also by increases in 
the number of workers. This, of course, assumes that increased numbers of 
workers will be distributed in accordance with economic interests. Simply, 
the point is that people work where it is useful for society. In no case 
must we, however, in connection with higher increase of workers, permit 
indifference to development of labor productivity, whose growth has a declin- 
ing tendency in this country. Here we cannot afford any lag behind global 
development, even if increases in the labor forces were still higher. 


{Question} It is our opinion that in our country, too, the road to higher 
productivity of labor must go via the possibility of people's higher earnings. 
After all, it is in accord with the Set of Measures. But does the planned 
development of wages in this 5-year plan correspond with this possibility? 


[Answer] In every healthily developing economy, the development of money 
earnings of the people, and within that framework, also of wages, must be in 
harmony with the creation of new resources. If in these years our possibil- 
ities of economic growth are rather limited, then the development of wages 
also has to be adjusted if we do not want to unleash an unhealthy inflationary 
spiral. That's why in this 5-year plan we apply a conservative type of wage 
development and in the plan we count on an annual growth of wages of only 
about 1 percent. Of course, under certain conditions nothing prevents the 
wages in individual enterprises from increasing at a faster rate. 


[Question] Under what conditions? Can you give people a prescription for how 
they can, in the remaining years of the Seventh 5-Year Plan, achieve higher 
earnings regardless of the conservative type of wage development which you 
mentioned? 


[Answer] There are several presciptions. First of all, through counterplan- 
ning they have the possibility of securing higher goals and thus also higher 
wages. Another path to higher wages leads through a higher portion of 
technically advanced products and products of top quality, both of which 
receive preferential treatment in wholesale prices. The third way is through 
an effective exchange of our products in foreign markets. And finally, more 
efficient utilization of labor force sources offers a further possibility of 
real wage increase; the accepted rules, thus, make it possible in divisions 
of production to use wage means gained through an absolute saving of labor 
force for the benefit of a growth of average wages of the deserving workers 
without any limitations. 


[Question] Excuse us, Comrade Deputy, but as far as we know, the last 
mentioned possibility has existed for more than a year, yet it has not been 
used much. It seems to us that the cause does not lie in people not wanting 
to earn higher wages by more efficient work, but quite somewhere else... 


[Answer] I agree, there are really several reasons which hinder the realiza- 
tion of this correct principle. First of all, there is the apprehension of 
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managers that in case of an acceleration of production growth or after some 
structural changes which may require a higher intensity of production, they 
will find it quite difficult to regain the released work force. Further, 
they fear the relatively low stability of the tools of management; that is, 
that the achieved saving of workers in their organization will end in the 
given year and the lower number of workers will become the basis for the 
draftirg of next year's operation plan, so that the saving will be erased. 
Involved here, of course, are the honest and correct relations of higher 
levels of management to their enterprises and/or plants. We reject practices 
by which the higher tasks secured via a counterplan will later be changed and 
devalued by somebody who will designate them as the starting base of the 
economic plan. Of course, a very great obstacle also lies in the behavior 

of leading managers who lack the nerve and the courage to get rid of below- 
average and inefficient workers. In these matters, however, there must be 
no complacency, no excuse of shortcomings or some kind of policy of social 
reconciliation. Even if the solution does not have to be simple and might 
cause conflicts, there is no other way out than to deny advantages to those 
who do not deserve them for the results of their work. 


[Question] But now we have one foot in the problem of differentiation in 
remuneration. What do you think of it? 





[Answer] The enforcement of the merit principle and the corresponding 
differentiation in remuneration is today the main task of wage policy. 
Persisting in positions of equalitarianism harms the interests of society 
because it depreciates the results of the labor of honest and productive 
workers. Unfortunately, disequalization of remuneration progresses slowly... 


[Question] How big, in your opinion, should be the difference between the 
highest and the lowest wages? 


[Answer] Here the answer is not simple because, on one hand, it is determined 
by approved wage tariffs expressing the qualification of labor, and, on the 
other hand, by the personal efficiency of each individual. In the tariff 
system of the workers, the difference between the simplest and the most 
complicated labor is approximately fivefold and with technical-economic 
workers approximately sevenfold. This base is, of course, influenced by the 
fulfilling or nonfulfilling of goals; the worker who exceeds the norm and 
delivers quality work can achieve, in addition to his wages, a 30-50 percent 
above-tariff increment, even more in mining sectors. 


[Question] That means that the existing regulations make wage differentiation 
possible. Where, then, lies the main obstacle? 


[Answer] Among other things in that most workers’ jobs are concentrated 
within the 4th and 6th classes, and technical-economic workers within the 8th 
and 12th classes, so that the differences are reduced here to a ratio of about 
1:1.5. The principal difficulty, of course, is mostly due to the fact that 
the differences in reward for labor do not pay heed to the results actually a- 
chieved; that way the differences between workers of the same class, although 
they have substantially different productivity, amount to a mere 10-15 percent. 








Yet everybody knows well that actual differences in the abilities and 
productivity of people are auch bigger. In my opinion, the differences in 
remunerations between the least and most skilled labor should be at the 

tive- to sevenfold level and, in the productivity of individuals--in identical 
classes--approximately double. 


[Question] For this, of course, the regulations in the Set of Measures alone 
are not enough; what is also necessary is the existence in intraenterprise 
relations of a system which would make a just differentiation feasible. In 
actual terms we have khozraschet and its functioning in mind... 


[Answer] Certainly, the bringing of khozraschet all the way to the individual 
workplaces is still in diapers with us. At the same time, many managers make 
this matter easier on themselves by extensive presentations in meetings and 
consultations of the enterprise tasks while forgetting that operation manage- 
ment at operational consultations is one thing and the functioning of 
khozraschet is another. The purpose of khozraschet is to work on all levels 
according to predetermined calculations, according to the budget. In other 
words, khozraschet in its consequences means nothing other than the determina- 
tion of costs on one side and the expected returns on the other side. The 
result then is the economic effect, an effect for which collectives are 
supposed to receive commensurate material shares according to their actual 
contribution. 


[Question] In your opinion, Comrade Deputy, how should one approach the 
introduction of khozraschet in the enterprises? 


[Answer] An important task is to work out rules for enterprise subdivisions’ 
khozraschet. This presupposes adjustment and completion of the systems of 
enterprise subdivision planning, enterprise subdivision evidence, and enter- 
prise subdivision prices, including the system of personal economic incentive. 
The purpose is to determine clear goals in productivity and mangement of each 
center and to guarantee firmly beforehand how the individual collectives are 
going to participate in them wagewise. 


[Question] The ideas of enterprise subdivisions’ khozraschet are closely 
connected with the brigade forms of labor organization and remuneration. For 
instance, in the Soviet Union these have been pushed for more than a decade 
while here we are still treading around them shyly. Would you like to 
comment ? 


[Answer] A gradual introduction of the brigade form of work organization was 
started in the Soviet Union as early as the Ninth 5-Year Plan, i.e., in the 
years of 1971-1975. Where good conditions were created for them, the pro- 
ductivity of labor was increased by as much as 10 percent. Therefore, labor 
in brigades in the USSR should include about 65-70 percent of all workers by 
the end of 1985, of which at least one-half should be working in the top 
brigade type, i.e., brigades with full khozraschet and collective motivation. 
This experience highlights the fact that brigade forms of organization of 
labor should become an important part of economic policy of the state here as 
well and should, therefore, be established and spread. Even today several 
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hundred work collectives are active here in this tried and tested form in 
more than 150 enterprises, and there is no doubt that ir future years they 
will spread widely. 


{Question} We suspect that the tempo of introducing brigade ferms of labor 
organization is rather slow in this country. What is the reason for that? 


[Answer] In the beginning, every new form meets certain obstacles and lack 
of comprehension, and the brigade forms of work and remuneration are no 
exception. For instance, fears exist whether the roles of masters and shop 
foremen would not be reduced and whether collective division of the results 
of labor may not lead to subjectivism or whether the transition to collective 
remuneration may not limit the high productivity of individual workers. Such 
risks must, naturally, be coped with in time. The purpose of brigade forms 
is primarily the creation of favorable conditions for fluidity of work and 
for bringing the tested principles in enterprise subdivisions to individual 
collectives. Before anything else a brigade must know its tasks, its rights 
and its duties. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


GREATER ROLE OF ELECTRONICS IN ECONOMY URGED BY MINISTRY 
Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech 29 Jul 83 p 1 


[Article by Eng Vladimir Vokalek, deputy minister for technological and 
investment development of the CSSR: “Users Still Neglect Effectiveness-- 
Further Steps Toward Electronization of Czechoslovak National Economy” ] 


[Text) The greatest amount of attention in research and development is today 
generated by electronics. Its application, particularly in the sphere of 
microprocessor technology and robotization, is tantamount to creating the 
prerequisites for applying widespread automation in all sectors of the nation- 
al economy. Electronics, moreover, promotes increases in labor productivity, 
humanization of the work process, improved efficiency in utilization of raw 
materials and energy, improvements in the utilitarian value of many products. 


For that reason, the directions for economic and social development of the 
CSSR in 1981-1985, approved by the l6th CPCZ Congress, place such great en- 
phasis on accelerated development of electronics. The report of the Presidium 
of the CPCZ Central Committee, presented by Comrade Milos Jakes at the Eighth 
Plenum of the Central Committee, also emphasizes development of comprehensive 
mechanization and automation. It concurrently also emphasizes the role of 
development and utilization of measuring and control technology, microelec- 
tronics, microprocessor and microcomputer hardware and their wide application 
in machinery-control systems in production and nonproductive processes. 


In view of the significance of electronics, the procedure for its introduc- 
tion into our national economy was subjected to an assessment. The analysis 
showed that its current rate must be accelerated, the quality of preparation 
of production of viable products equipped with microelectronic elements must 
be improved. However, at the same time it applies that the process of elec- 
tronization of our economy cannot take the form of a frontal assault, because 
we must respect the limiting conditions constituted by inequalities in the 
readiness of user sectors for its introduction, by a low backup through quali- 
fied manpower and also by limited sources of technological means. 


After considering these circumstances, the highest state end party organs 

called on selected ministerial sectors to come up by 30 June of the current 
year with projects for electronization of selected branches and sectors, to 
include specific objectives for the period of the seventh and eighth 5-year 
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plans. In selecting these sectors, consideration was given to whether they 
are of key importance to the Czechoslovak economy, how they affect exports, 
where most conspicuous improvement is achieved in increased utilitarian value 
and social productivity of labor, where it will be possible to achieve the 
most significant savings of materials and energy, savings of manpower. 


After weighing all these criteria it was decided that priority will be given 
to applying electronics in the following production programs: 


--in general and heavy machine building this will involve machinery and sys- 
tems for production processes, finishing elements and assemblies, machinery 
and equipment for agriculture and for highway transportation; 


— An the electrotechnical industry it will be instrumentation and systems for 
computer, regulation, control and measuring technology, final electronic prod- 
ucts and consumer goods; 


--in railroad as well as other transportation it will be means for data acqui- 
sition, transmission and processing in the given mode of transportation; 


--in communications it will involve telecommunications and radio communications; 
--in agriculture and food it will involve animal and plant production. 


User sectors have the option of submitting additional economically justified 
proposed applications for the period of the seventh and eighth 5-year plans. 
On the basis of sectorial projects, the Federal Ministry for Technological 

and Investment Development, in cooperation with the State Planning Commission, 
the Federal Ministry of Electrotechnical Industry and user sectors iu develop- 
ing a nationwide program for electronization till 1990. 


We often hear complaints that our base of replacement parts is extremely lin- 
ited, offering a poor assortment of parts. In reality, however, the currently 
produced assortment of electronic elemen anu assemblies, after supplementing 
from the production of partner CEMA countries, enables users to cover a sub- 
stantial part of their needs. Agreements regarding specialization in almost 
250 types of microelectronic circuits that are not developed and will not be 
produced in the CSSR ha, = ilready been concluded with the USSR, GDR and Poland. 


A weak point at the present time is still constituted by providing for produc- 
tion and deliveries of complete sets of sensors for industrial variables, 
controlled performance elements and selected peripheral system which are an 
essential prerequisite for wide application of electronization. Great efforts 
will also have to be developed in the area of software unification. 


At this occasion, I would like to underline the necessity for unification and 
standardization of parts, assemblies and complete systems of microprocessor 
hardware within CEMA countries, because it is a condition sine qua non for 
international division of labor and cooperation in production. For that rea- 
son, the CSSR and the USSR are using their own initiative to create pressure 
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on comprehensive unification and standardization of the base of elements, 
systems and uniform software. Only in this way will microelectronics be able 
to find economic applications. 


In the process of electronization of the national economy, users must become 
ortented toward the available parts base of domestic production and from other 
producers in socialist countries. For their information are regularly pub- 
lished parts catalogues that include the assortment of elements produced in 
the CSSR and in other countries of the socialist community and they also list 
developmental objectives. 


A significant shortcoming for the time being is the fact that the relevant 
user sectors still are not creating the prerequisites in development, planning 
and design so as to provide for effective application of electronic guidance 
and control systems for automating the functions of machinery or control of 
technological processes. The key reason for their not being ready to apply 
this most modera technology is the fact that responsible personnel throughout 
the entire cycle of preparation and implementation of the production process 
are not adequately qualified. This frequently leads to posing categorical 
demands or zlectronic products of the highest level, which are very expensive 
and accessible only with difficulty, and are then put to inefficient use in 
application. 


At this occasion, I want to stress once again the principle that applications 
ot microprocessor technology gust be provided for by user sectors, those that 
will be introducing automation of technological or production processes or 
applying the mentioned technology to its products. This principle was also 
confirmed by the recent all-union conference on utilization of microprocessor 
technology in the national economy of the Soviet Union. 


Application of electronics calls for changes in the thinking of designers, 
planners and technologists. It is imperative that they familiarize themselves 
with the possibilities offered by microelectronics and that they design machin- 
ery, technical and technological systems and processes that make full use of 
the possibilities offered by microelectronics. Electronics suppliers, in 
addition to delivering elements and systems, must also supply developmental 
systeus for generation of software backup. 


A serious problem encountered in application of microelectronics is the high 
price of elements, parts and systems from which are derived excessively high 
prices of final products. The main cause of this state of affairs is the low 
level of automation of production of electronic components, inadequacy of 
resources in the electronic industry's distribution system, a high share in 
imports from capitalist countries for consumption in production operations, 
emall-series production and others. Lowering of production costs that will 
make it possible to cut down the prices of electronic products is promoted 
by exerting pressure on improvements in production efficiency in the electro- 
technical industry and by efforts to prorwte cooperation and specialization 
within CEMA countries. 








The currently worked on nationwide program for electronization of the Czecho- 
slovak national economy is to be based on sectorial electronization projects. 
The economic effects which application of electronics will produce in indi- 
vidual sectors will be used to determine priorities and set the chronological 
sequence for implementation of partial electronization projects. However, 
judging by the projects worked with so far, their weakest link is particularly 
the part dealing with economic effectiveness. These problems are considerably 
underestimated, there appear attempts at taking just a superficial view and, 
last but not least, lack of familiarity with the possibilities offered by 
microelectronic systems and, as a result, their economic consequences. 


from available sources and from our own experience we know that wide applica- 
tion of microprocessor technology can produce a considerable enhancement for 
the national economy. For example, electronic systems for optimizing the 
operation of the combustion engines of contemporary automobiles can reduce 
fuel consumption by 8-13 percent, reduce the contents of harmful admixtures 
in exhaust gases and, improve safety of operation. A significant technical 
and economic effect can be achieved through application of microprocessor 
technology in instrumentation equipment (higher precision, smaller dimensions 
and weight, rendering labor-intensiveness of serial production of instruments 
lower by 10 to 15 percent, etc.). 


the nationwide program for electronization that is now under preparation must 
deal with creating not only material, but also socioeconomic prerequisites 

tor an expedient and wide utilization of microelectronics, problems of ideo- 
logical indoctrination, problems of controlling the process of electronization 
in its entire scope, i.e., from research, development, production all the way 
to introduction into individual areas, to include preparation not only of 
qualified manpower, but also of the general public. 


The existence of microprocessor technology and rapid development of this 

modern area of technology open up for us new possibilities, but at the same 
time it calls for dealing with new methodical, technological and organization- 
al problems. This will require increased demands on management at all levels, 
it will place higher demands on the entire research, development and production 
base of the entire industry, of the educational system and on society as a 
whole so as to master these problems for their own benefit. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BRIEFS 


ESTONIAN CP OFFICIALS MET--F. Sramek, deputy premier of the Czech Socialist 
Republic, has met in Tallin with K. Vayno, first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Estonian SSR, and with V. Klauson, chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Estonian SSR, on the occasion of an exhibition held in 
the Estonian capital, dealing with advanced CSSR agricultural construction 
projects. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 27 Aug 83 p 7 AU] 


TRADE WITH NICARAGUA--The CEMA countries’ share in Nicaraguan foreigr irade 
doubled last year, and amounted to about 10 percent of its foreign trade. 
The CEMA states export to Nicaragua automobiles, road building and construc- 
tion machinery, and agricultural technology. Economic cooperation also in- 
cludes the establishment of foundations for the power industry an¢ raw-mater- 
lal extraction, and the expansion of the infrastructure. Nicaragua exports 
to the European soctalist states coffee, sugar, and cotton. [Sumery) 
[Prague LIDOVA DEMOKRACIE in Czech 30 Aug 83 p 2 AU) 


POTATO HARVEST RESULTS-—-The yields of this year's potato harvest in the de- 
cisive potato areas of the CSSR are estimated at about 16:8 tons per hectare, 
which is considerably less than planned. The best yeilds are expected ia 
North Moravia--up to 21.6 tons per hectare. [Summary] [Prague ZEMEDELSKE 
NOVINY in Czech ™ Aug 83 p 1 AU) 


CZECH FIELD WORK PROGRESS--By 22 August in the Czech lands flex had been har- 
vested on 47 percent of the area sown, corn for silage on 10 percent, and 
rape had been sown on 92 percent of the planned area. [Summary] [Prague 
ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 31 Aug 83 p 1 AU] 
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HUNGARY 


PRESENT, FUTURE OF PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 
Budapest IPARGAZDASAG in Hungarian Jun 83 pp 1-9 


[Article by Laszlo Dobo of the Ministry of Industry, and Gabor Kovats of the 
Enterprise for the Planning of Chemical Works] 


[Text] As other authors have already reported (Gyorgy Laki and Tamas Levai: 
"Long-Range Development Concept of Industry," IPARGAZDASAG, No 1, 1983), within 
the framework of long-range national economic planning there have been prepared 
also numerous partial concepts to define the developmental prospects of indi- 
vidual important sectors. One of these is Partial Concept No 13 that outlines 
the long-range strategic thinking regarding the petrochemical sectors. 


The partial concept, conforming to the practice in Hungary, interprets the 
petrochemical industry more broadly than is generally customary in the liter- 
ature. Accordingly, the petrochemical industry comprises the following sectors: 


--Production of basic organic chemicals; 
--Production of synthetic resins; 
--Production of man-made fibers; 
--Production of elastomers (rubber); and 
--Plastics fabrication. 


In conjunction with long-range planning, where the individual sectors were re- 
garded as responsible for supply, it was necessary to investigate the est ima- 
tion of the domestic demand for the individual products, the production poss i- 
bilities and expansion of production, supply of the unsatisfied demand from im- 
port, and the development of export allocations from domestic production. 


While taking into account the peculiarities of the petrochemical sectors, in 
the course of elaborating the partial concept we employed the general consider- 
a’.ions that evolved, in the initial stage of our work, for forecasting the en- 
tire economy's development. Accordingly, considering also the development of 
energy prices and of the world economy, we elaborated three alternatives of de- 
velopment to the year 2000. These were the so-called optimistic, pessimistic, 
and average alternatives. When the partial concept was presented for debate, 
it was found that the optimistic alternative could be neglected, and the pessi- 
mistic and the sverage alternatives could serve as the basis of further plan- 
ning. On the basis of macroeconomic studies conducted after the public debate 
on the partial concept, we determined also the principal indicators of a so- 
called minimal alternative. 
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These indicators are even lower than the corresponding indicators of the fore- 
casts prepared on the basis of the pessimistic set of conditions, but in the 
present stage of planning it has not been possible to compare them with other 
sectors. However, in view of the fact that adjustment to the investment pos- 
sibilities will necessarily result in a decline of the value of gross output 
also in other industries, we may assume that the 24- to 25-percent share of 
the value of gross industrial output planned for the chemical industry in the 
narrower sense--without the petroleum refining industry--by the year 2000 will 
not decline. Within industry, in other words, the chemical industry will re- 
main one of the rapidly growing branches (its present share of the value of 
gross industrial output is between 15 and 16 percent). After more detailed 
discussion it will be possible to draw conclusions as to whether this state- 
ment will apply also to the petrochemical industry's sectors. 


Situation of World Chemical and Petrochemical Industries 


The chemical industry underwent enormous development during the past three 
decades. This development was determined in many respects by the growth rates 
of the petrochemical sectors that rely on hydrocarbons as their raw material. 
In the years around 1980, the world chemical industry's output was about 800 
billion dollars. This included about 250 million tous or 180 to 220 billion 
dollars’ worth of p<*rochemical primary raw materials and products obtained 
from their further processing (without plastics fabrication). In this mass of 
products there are about 60 million tons of synthetic resins, approximately 15 
million tons of man-made fibers (some of them natural-based), roughly 10 mil- 
lion tons of synthetic rubber, about 70 million tone of olefins, approximately 
20 million tons of aromatic hydrocarbons and the same amount of various mate- 
rials derived from them for further processing (precursors), and naturally we 
include here the world output of ammonia, which is about 70 million tons. 
(Although ammonia plays a relatively minor role in the organic chemical indus- 
try, its inclusion here is nevertheless warranted on the basis of its origin, 
since it is produced mostly from hydrogen obtained from the decomposition of 
hydrocarbons. ) 


The chemical industry's petrochemical operations are closely linked to the 
production and distribution activities of the petroleum refining and natural 
gas industries. These sectors supply the petrochemical industry's feedstock 
(petroleum refining supplies the naphtha and gas oil for the production of 
olefins, and some of the aromatic hydrocarbons; the natural gas industry pro- 
vides ethane and propane-butane that likewise are feedstock for the production 
of olefins, the natural gas for synthesizing ammonia and methanol, etc.). 


Numerous “material flow relations” evolved over the decades. With their help 
the efficiently functioning developed economies have realized an energochemi- 
cal model of hydrocarbon management that is able to satisfy sensibly, from the 
viewpoint of both energetics and economics, the demand for motor fuels and 
petrochemical raw materials, and also the energy demand for various heat- and 
power-generating applications (home heating, district heating, supply of heat 
for industry, and electric power generation). 


The energetics (technical, technological) optimum and the economic optimum do 


not necessarily coincide. Up to and including the first oil-price shock of 
1973, for example, the Western European optimal model was based on refining 
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relatively much petroleum, and on using the fuel oil to develop electric power 
generation. This was the path that the CEMA countries followed as well. Un- 
der this scheme the demand of all gasoline and diesel-oil consumers could be 
met easily, and the chemical industry could be supplied with several million 
tons of naphtha at a favorable price. 


At the high level of petroleum prices attained in the 1970's, this scheme is 
no longer the optimal. Fuel oil must be excluded from electric power gener- 
ation and replaced with coal and nuclear power if possible. The volume of 
petroleum refining has to be reduced, and the resulting shortage of white 
stock must be offset by cracking the fuel oils. Gradual realization of this 
scheme will obviously render more difficult and more expensive the supply of 
Western European olefin producers with naphtha, their feedstock. 


On the basis of these close material flow relations between tlie hydrocarbon- 
processing industries and the petrochemical industry, it is easy to see that 
all the difficulties which have srisen in the motor-fuel and heating-fuel 
sectors are making themselves felt in the chemical industry as well. The un- 
favorably developing supply of raw and starting materials, respectively the 
high prices of the starting materials on the one han’, and the decline of the 
recession-ridden economies’ performance, the low capacity utilization of the 
most important end users and the resulting low product prices on the other 
hand, are jointly depressing the world chemical industry to such an extent 
that some of its sectors are already being mentioned together with the "clas- 
sical” crisis industries: metallurgy, construction, and the automotive in- 
dustry. 


Forecast of Chemical Industry's Development 


There is general consensus, however, that the world chemical industry will re- 
spond to its present difficulties by developing further in the right direc- 
tion. In particular: 


--That surplus capacity will be reduced by closing down uneconomical small and 
obsolete plante; 


--That the indicators of energy consumption and material yield will be improv- 
ed through the more comprehensive utilization of material flows; 


~-That capital will be rechanneled to the sectors offering higher returns on 
investment (pharmaceuticals, plant protectants, bioengineering, etc.); and 


--That general and wide-scale rationalization will be introduced to cut cost. 


The forecasts, too, are optimistic regarding the wore distant prospects of the 
chemical and petrochemical industries. They assume that even under tight con- 
ditions of petroleum supply it is worthwhile and economically warranted to 
supply the petrochemical industry with feedstock because it is more advantage- 
ous to use the expensive sources of energy as feedstock in the chemical indus- 
try than to sell them for their calorific content. A further sharp rise in 
the use of synthetic structural materials must likewise be regarded as favor- 
able because numerous studies have proved that in many areas of application 
such materials are more advantageous than conventional structural materials in 
terms of total energy consumption or energy content, not to mention their ease 
of fabrication and application. 
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Figure 1. Diagram of the system of agreements based on the Hungarian-Soviet 
Olefin Agreement. 
Key: 
1. Hungarian Viscose Factory, Nos I and II PAN plants 
2. Tisza Chemical Combine, olefin plant 
3. Borsod Chemical Combine, No III PVC plant 
4. Polish Ministry of Chemical Industry 
5. USSR Ministry of Chemical Industry 
6. USSR Ministry of Petroleum Refining and Petrochemical Industry 
7. Romanian Ministry of Chemical Industry 
8. Polyester staple fiber 
9. Hungarian-Polish Fiber Agreement 
10. Polyacrylonitrile staple fiber 
ll. Polyethylene, styrene, polystyrene, ethylene glycol, acrylonitrile 
12. Hungerian-Soviet Olefin Agreement 
13. Ethylene, propylene 
14. cis-Polyisoprene, butyl rubber, etc. 
15. Hungerian-Soviet Rubber Specialization Agreement 
16. C, fraction 
17. cis-Polyisoprene 
18. Hungerian-Romanian Rubber Agreement 
19. C. fraction 
P¥c powder 
21. Hungerian-Polish Polymer Chemistry and Fiber Swap Agreement 
22. Polyester silk 
23. Ethylene 
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The forecasts of the world chemical industry's development to the year 2000 are 
not predicting any revolutionary breakthroughs. We should not expect the new 
processes and results in either coal chemistry or biochemistry to become so 
widespread and to gain such economic significance as to basically upset our 
long-range concepts that can be formulated at present. 


The only area in which a development before the year 2000 is imaginable that 
could compel a change in the structure of also the Hungarian chemical indus- 
try is the chemistry of methane or carbon monoxide. It is already possible to 
produce methanol from synthesis gas in units of very large capacity. The pro- 
duction of many heavy-volume products (acetic acid, acetic anhydride, motor 
gasoline) from or through methanol also has been solved. The development that 
can be expected in this area is the direct synthesis of chemical products 
(ethylene, ethylene glycol, etc.) from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, leaving 
out the methane stage. Although the long-range source of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen is coal, over a not too long period primarily natural gas can come 
into consideration as the starting material. For the not too distant future, 
therefore, it is warranted to consider also the prospects of methanol or car- 
bon monoxide chemistry based on natural gas, providing thereby an opportunity 
to switch to coal as the source in the distant future. 


Development, Present State of Hungarian Chemical and Petrochemical Industries 


In Hungary the chemical industry developed faster than the average growth rate 
of industry especially after the 1960 party resolution, and by 1980 the chemi- 
cal industry in the narrower sense (without petroleum refining) already reached 
a gross output of more than 130 billion forints. During this period the pro- 
duction of manufactured fertilizers developed rapidly, the foundations were 
laid for the production of synthetic resins, and the pharmaceutical industry 
was modernized. As a result of this general development along a wide front, 
the chemical industry assumed an ever-greater role in supplying from domestic 
sources the chemicals (manufactured fertilizers, plastics, man-made fibers, 
paints and varnishes, etc.) necessary for the chemization of the other 
branches. 


In the 1970's, within the framework of the Petrochemical Central Development 
Program that was approved in April of 1973, the previously rather separate in- 
vestments were coordinated on the basis of a systems approach. The capacity 
prerequisites for the application of modern technologies were ensured through 
a selective investment policy, and markets were found for the resulting in- 
creases in output volumes. 


At that time it did not seem feasible to find domestically a large enough 
market to absorb mass production. Within the framework of a system of produc- 
tion cooperation and specialization agreements, however, it was possible to 
market substantial quantities of olefins (ethylene and propylene), C, and C 
fractions, plastics (PVC) and synthetic fiber (PAN) in the Soviet Union, Ro= 
mania and Poland, and an agreement for smaller volumes was concluded with 
Czechoslovakia as well. 


On the basis of these agreements, we exported to these countries a substantial 
volume of the petrochemical industry's primary and secondary products, or 
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knowledge of the export volumes enabled us to make preparations for producing 

these products in modern technological plants that took advantage also of the 

economies of scale (the olefin and propylene plants of the Tisza Chemical Com- 
bine, the No III PVC complex of the Borsod Chemical Combine, the Nos I and II 

PAN plants of the Hungarian Viscose Factory, etc.). 


For the products shipped within the framework of the agreements we bought priz- 
ary and secondary petrochemicals (polyethylene, ethylene glycol, polystyrene, 
styrene, acrylonitrile, synthetic rubber, polyester fibers, etc.). Through a 
sufficiently selective concept of industrial development we were thus able to 
supply at least partially the demand for products that we did not produce. 


Although this investment concept based on multilateral cooperation did not 
function smoothly in practice, for the principal products and markets it pro- 
vided far-reaching security of production and marketing. 


The system of production on this basis is able to handle also a significant 
volume of export to capitalist countries, even when otherwise the conditions 
for exporting to capitalist markets have become very unfavorable. 


In recent years the performances of the capacities expanded to produce start- 
ing materials (Tisza Chemical Combine, Borsod Chemical Combine, Danubian Pe- 
troleum Industry Enterprise, and Hungarian Viscose Factory), developed as 


follows: 

1980 8=_1981 = _1982 
Gross output (billion forints) 20.2 22.4 23.9 
Export to socialist countries (million rubles) 67.0 105.2 112.2 
Export to nonsocialist countries (million dollars) 177.0 155.0 137.0 


These performances resulted also in a substantial improvement of domestic sup- 
ply, and on this basis it was possible to step up also the development of 
plastics fabrication. Thus the output of the entire plastics fabrication in- 
dustry increased from about 10 billion forints in 1975 to 20.3 billion in 1980, 
i.e., it doubled, and its growth has not been arrested even during the period 
of recession. 


The gross output of commodity~-producing plastics fabrication (not within verti- 
cal processing) already reached approximately 17 billion forints in 1980 and 
its growth did not stop. 


In outlining the further prospects, however, we will have to take into account 
that aspects significantly different from the ones up to now will assert thenm- 
selves in assessing the economy's development and the foreseeable feedstock 
situation. 


Forecasts of how these aspects or conditions will develop in the future can be 
prepared, but now it is no longer possible to determine which of the various 
forecasts is more probable than the others. Within the framework of open- 
ended planning, therefore, it is warranted to elaborate strategies that offer 
a useful action program in case when one or another of the sets of conditions 
asserts itself in practice. 
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Alternatives of Further Development 


On the basis of the alternative sets of conditions described in the introduc- 
tion, four different alternatives can be outlined for the development of the 
entire economy and of its individual sectors as well. In the sequence in 
which they were elaborated, these alternatives are as follows: 


I. The pessimistic alternative for the case of high petroleum and energy 
prices, slow growth, and a relatively slow growth rate of national income. 


II. [sic, should read III.] The optimistic alternative for the case of low 
petroleum and energy prices, dynamic development, and a healthy growth rate of 
national income. 


Il. The development curve between alternatives I and III, the so-called aver- 
age case. 


IV. The minimal alternative that projects slow growth, geared to the capital 
investment possibilities established in the course of macroeconomic coordina- 
tion. 


It is obvious that demand for the products of the petrochemical sectors, as 
projected on the basis of the individual assumed models of the national econ- 
omy's development, will vary in general (faster growth = higher demand), but 
within the general development the individual sectors might also develop along 
paths determined by special sets of conditions. For illustration we might 
cite the long-range prospects of the textile industry's supply with fibers. 


Textile Industry Example 


The Hungarian textile and clothing industry's development has been export- 
oriented in the past, and its fiber demand in terms of types, quality, etc. 
has been determined to a large extent by the requirements of export. If na- 
tional income undergoes fast growth, supply of the domestic demand will not be 
a determinant in the absolute sense, because domestic demand is influenced by 
fashion and existing wardrobes, while the movement of export depends on the 
foreign markets’ business cycle, etc. Thus the production and import of fi- 
bers follow the domestic demand only partially, and the export demand is a de- 
terminant of approximately equal weight. 


On the basis of similar analyses it is possible to forecast the demand of es— 
sentially all principal productive sectors and of the population, but with the 
usual restriction: it is not possible to determine which of the demand alter- 
natives is more probable than the others. (Of course, other conditions might 
exert also an excluding or limiting effect, and on this basis we have ruled 
out the No III optimistic alternative as unlikely.) 


Forecast Demand, by Product Families 


The forecast demand for the most important product families is summarized in 
Tavle 1. 
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Table 1. Forecast Demand for Petrochemicals in the Year 2000. 


_ Alternatives 
Product families — il ll Iv 
Consumption of synthetic resins (1000 TPY) 800 1200 1500 730 
Consumption of man-made fibers (1000 TPY) 80 100 120 70 
Consumption of elastomers (1000 TPY) 80 100 120 80 


Consumption of basic organic chemicals ($10°) 1380 1660 2100 1100 
Commodity-producing plastics fabrication ca- 


pacity (1000 TPY) 700 1000 1200 650 


The data for synthetic resins and plastics fabrication reflect the concept 
that chemization, packaging technology, the construction industry, numerous 
other branches, and the population itself will consume large quantities of 
plastics, presumably even if plastics prices will have to be maintained at a 
high level because of the high costs of petroleum and sources of energy. The 
favorable energy content, good insulating properties, and the government pro- 
grams for efficient materials management, technological development and energy 
conservation all act in favor of the continued rapid growth of plastics con- 
sumption. In 1982 the national (apparent) consumption of plastics was 370,000 
tons. If we take this volume as the base, we get annual growth rates of 3.8 
to 8 percent for the four alternatives over the 18 years through the year 
2000. The lowest annual growth rate, 3.8 percent, belongs to the latest, 
minimal alternative; and the highest annual growth rate, 8 percent, belongs to 
the No III optimistic alternative that has been excluded from further plan- 
ning. The annual growth rate is 4.4 percent for the likewise relatively slow 
No I alternative, and 6.75 percent for the No II avcrage alternative. The 
growth of commodity~producing plastics fabrication is somewhat faster than the 
growth of plastics consumption, primarily as a result of a shift in the propor- 
tion of commodity production in relation to vertical processing. The annual 
growth rates of plastics fabrication (over the 20-year period from 1980 to the 
year 2000) range from 4.9 to 8.2 percent. The lowest of course is the growth 
rate for the No IV alternative. The annual grcwth rates are 5.3 percent for 
alternative No I, and 7.2 percent for alternative No II. 


As we have already mentioned by way of an example, on the basis of the textile 
and clothing industry's various forecasts we have been able to plan the supply 
of man-made fibers at substantially lower growth rates. The annual growth 
rates are 0.8 percent for alternative I, 2.0 percent for alternative II, 3.0 
percenty for alternative III, and 0.2 percent for the new or No IV alterna- 
tive. In practice this last alternative anticipates that the consumption of 
man-made fibers will stagnate. 


We checked the foreseeable development of the consumption of elastomers (na- 
natural and synthetic rubber) with the partial concept "Directions for Devel- 
oping the Rubber Industry", but from among the alternatives of production de- 
velopment contained in it we took the ones that assumed lower volumes of 
elastomer production. Thereby we primarily adjusted to the procurement possi- 
bilities, because we believe that it is neither warranted nor possible to ar- 
range for producing synthetic rubber in the entire wide range of products that 
the rubber industry requires. The rubber demand of the alternative for the 
rubber industry's development that can be delimited on the basis of investment 
cost (alternative IV) agrees with the rubber demand of the No I alternative 
planned earlier: the growth rate of consumption is a relatively modest 2 per- 
cent a year. 
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The demand for basic organic chemicals cannot be determined so easily because 
their volume and product mix depend to a large extent on what proportions of 
the demand for final products we wish to supply from domestic production, so- 
Cialist import and capitalist import; or if we make arrangements to produce 
certain products, on how auch product we wish to allot to socialist or capital- 
ist export. 


Determinants of Development 


From all this it obviously follows that as our next step we must come to deci- 
sions regarding the production of starting materials and final products. In 
the course of this, however, we must take into consideration the determinants 
such as the existing capacities, potentially available raw materials and start- 
ing materials, international agreements that are in force, traditional markets, 
available brainpower, etc. 


For this very reason, in the following we must examine specifically these de- 
terminants. 


Among these conditions we should mention as first and foremost the interna- 
tional agreements that are in force. 


The most important among these agreements is the Hungarian-Soviet Olefin Agree- 
ment. The conditions of its extension to the year 2000 have been clarified: 
Hungarian export of olefins will change to ethylene import in 1986-1987. Hun- 
gary will offset the imported ethylene with polypropylene. The Soviet partner 
will continue to supply under the already functioning Agrochemical Agreement 
the basic organic chemicals (acrylonitrile, polyethylene, polystyrene, ethyl- 
ene glycol) that up to now it shipped in exchange for our olefin export. 


The agreements to exchange the C, and C. fractions for synthetic rubber will 
be in force until 1990. Decisions on eftending or possibly modifying these 
agreements will have to be made later. 


The fiber agreements with Poland require more urgent measures. 


We mention as second the production capacities already in place, under con- 
struction, or perhaps only planned and approved. A significant proportion of 
these capacities are determining factors because they cannot be converted to 
produce other products. Within the petrochemical industries there are very 
few operations that can be carried out ip so-called general-purpose chemical 
industry equipment, as in the pharmaceutical industry, for example. Leaving 
aside the entirely unique forming machines in plastics fabrication, the equip- 
ment for most of the petrochemical processes is designed, specifically because 
of the large volumes, for energy-efficient continuous operation, and therefore 
its conversion to produce other products generally is either impossible or too 
expensive. For the sake of simplicity, in Tables 2-4 we are summarizing the 
existing capacities on the basis of the production data reported for 1980, and 
of the production capacities expected in 1985. 
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Table 2. Our Existing Capacities for Basic Organic Chemicals (1000 TPY) 


1980 §=61985 
Olefin plant, Tisza Chemical Combine 
Ethylene 275 280 
Propylene 133 180* 
C4 fraction 83 85 
C. fraction 26 26 
Ce fraction 86 86 
C, fraction 106 106 
Aromatic plants, Danubian Petroleum Industry Enterprise 
Benzene 104 119 
Toluene 71 96 
Xylene mixture 59 50 
o~Ky lene 12 12 
Aromatic alcohol - 20 
Maleic anhydride 8.1 10 
Other plants 
Ethyl and butyl acetate (United Chemical Works) 9 9 
Formaldehyde, 372 (United Chemical Works) 37 37 
Phthalic anhydride (NWitrochemical Industrial Plants) 18 18 
Caprolactam (Borsod Chemical Combine) 6.4 7 
Methyl-tert~-butyl ether (Tisza Petroleum Ind. Enterprise) - 30 
Vinyl chloride monomer (Borsod Chemical Combine) 179 160 


*Including the catalytic cracker of the Danubian Pe.roleum Industry Enterprise 


Table 3. Our Existing Capacities for Synthetic Resins (1000 TPY) 





1985 
Polyethylene, low-density 53 53 
Polypropylene 43 90 
Polyvinyl chloride, suspension 173 184 
Polyester resin, unsaturated 3 5 
Epoxy resin 2 3 
Phenolic resins 5 7 
Amino resins 17 30 
Alkyd resins ll 13 
Acrylic resin l l 
Other resins 10 
318 410 
Table 4. Our Existing Capacities for Man-Made Fiber (1000 TPY) 
1980 _1985 
Cellulose-base fiber 8.44 9.00 
Polyamide fiber 1,44 - 
Polyamide silk 3.54 3.50 
Polyacrylonitrile fiber 12.34 15.30* 
Polypropylene fiber 0.74 1.50 
Polypropylene filament 0,30 
26 .80 30 .80 


*The investment costs of intensifying the PAN plant are not ensured as yet. 
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The loading of these capacities will depend on the supply of starting materials 
and the marketing possibilities. In any event, these capacities will be able 
to participate in supplying the demand. 


The existing capacities have a determining effect also from the viewpoint of 
investment possibilities. This effect is twofold. On the ome hand, the ex- 
pansion of existing capacities is generally cheaper than the construction of 
new plants. Before any investment decision is made, therefore, it might be 
warranted to investigate the possibilities of capacity expansion. On the other 
hand, however, existing capacities wear out and become obsolescent. Conse- 
quently, replecement of the capacities, maintenance of their level and operat- 
ing condition, and their complete reconstruction, especially in combination 
with capacity expansion, during the period to the year 2000 will absorb in- 
vestment resources, essentially diverting them for a specific purpose from the 
construction of new capacities. 





As the third group of determining factors we might mention the availability of 
raw materials. In principle, any raw or starting material can be procured al- 
so through import. However, this theoretical possibility cannot be ensured 
from any provenance, for any quantity, st any time and for any duration, and 
not om any terms we want. It is a known fact that purchasing starting mate- 
rials ia large volumes will drive up prices, even under otherwise settled mar- 
ket *, sditions. 


The raw-material limitations affect the most conspicuously the long-range fore- 
casts of olefin production because, according to experts, we can hardly expect 
to have more liquid hydrocarbons for processing, not even after the startup of 
the cracker that will increase the proportion of white products. The white 

products that can be obtained from petroleum (gasoline, and diesel oil) are to 
be used primarily as motor fuel, and only the surplus left after supplying this 
demand could come into consideration as feedstock. This limiting factor was 

one of the reasons for abandoning further work on alternative III, and for re- 


jecting it as a long-range strategy. 


The production objectives that call for the value-enhancing further processing 
of the produced and exported primary materials, monomers and semifinished prod- 
ucts could become favored paths of development to eliminate the curbing effect 
of the raw-material limitations. From a given quantity of raw meterials--for 
example, naphtha--it is possible to obtain in this manner the highest output 
value and the most value added, which is an even more important consider- 
ation. The raw-material limitations thus encourage long-range planning to 
shift from the extensive to the intensive path of development, which is in the 
interest of the national economy at both the macro- and the microeconomic 
levels. 


Many more determinants should be taken into consideration (brainpower, supplier 
industries, environmental protection, etc.). However, these determinants play 
a substantially emaller role and their effects can be eliminated, partially 
through the channels of foreign trade and partially at the cost of additional 
investment (for example, by buying modern technologies). 











Raw-Material Alternatives and Technological Development 


Maintaining petroleum refining at the present level could result in limiting 
the chemical industry's naphtha supply. Thus the question arises as to how we 
might resolve these limitations. 


Earlier we have mentioned as a long-range possibility the development of meth- 
ane or carbon-monozide and hydrogen chemistry. This possibility, used either 
through methanol or as direct synthesis, is suitable to resolve the limitations 


imposed by the supply of naphtha. 


But there are also other ways, if not to resolwe these limitations completely, 
then at least to alleviate their effect. 


A subject under investigation in this field is the extraction of methane frou 
naturel gas, and the pyrolytic conversion of ethane into ethylene (about 
100,000 TPY). Ethane extraction yields also surplus propane-butane, and there 
are several possibilities for its expedient use. Pyrolitic comversion of eth- 
ane into ethy’ene could be solved in our existing olefin plant (by adding « 
suitable product pipeline) and, assuming that the level of ethylene production 
remains urcbanged, the ethane could save naphtha. In this combination ve natu- 
rally would have to sacrifice « proportion of the marketable products of naph- 
tha pyrolysis, because the yield of propylene and of the heavier fractions 
would decline. There are at present economic obstacles to realizing the ex- 
traction and precessing of ethane: relatively large investments would have to 
be made, and as a result we would be getting substantially less than the 
“world-market price” for the natural gas consumed in the form of ethane. 


Gther rew-material variants likewise can come into consideration. Long tern, 
for example, we could consider also the production of styrene monomer because 
we have to supply from import a steadily growing demand for styrene derivae- 
tives (polystyrene, styrene-butadiene, styrene-acrylonitrile, acrylonitrile- 
styrene-butadiene resins, etc.). The process for the production of styrene 
that may be regarded as the classical one starts out from benzene and ethylene. 
On the basis of recent results, however, it is known that styrene monomer can 
be produced also by reaction of toluene with methanol. It will suffice to con- 
sider at a later date which starting material would be the more advantageous 

at that time. 


In addition to evaluating the raw-material alternatives, for the development 
of the petrochemical industry's production sectors we included in the program 
wherever possible the processes that can be regarded as the most modern on the 
basis of our present knowledge (linear low-density polyethylene, acrylic acid 
from propylene, propylene oxide without by-products, low-pressure oxosynthesis 
using «a rodbium-phosphine catalyst, etc.). We considered also processes that 
at present are in « promising stage of development and presumably will be 
available also to us by the year 2000. These processes are material-efficient 
because their product yield is high. Conmsequertly they are also environment- 
sparing because they burden the environment will less waste and by-products. 
As a rule they are aleo move energy-efficient due to the lower pressures and 


temperatures employed. 








According to our assumptions, the application of advanced methods will ensure 
that the output of the petrochemical industry's production sectors can be in- 
creased substantially as «a result of investments, at « modest increase in the 
use of manpower and energy consumption. This will permit « sigaificant is- 
provement of labor productivity and energy efficiency as well, regardless of 
which alternative or com*ination of alternatives we implement. 


Investment Alternatives, Results 


Taking jointly into consideration the demand, the existing conditions and the 
limiting factors, we determined the development of the production of synthetic 
resins and man-made fibers. Then, on the basis of weighing the production 
forecasts and export-import possibilities, we planmed the development of the 
production of basic organic chemicals. We planned the development of plastics 
fabrication so that the import of finished products would be covered by their 
export. In the earlier phase of our work we elaborated the already familiar 
Altermatives I, II and III; and in the last phase, alternative IV. Io this 
last alternative we already employed the limitations on investment (development 
of fixed assets). 


The ammounts planned for investment to develop fixed assets in 1981-2000 under 
the various alternatives are summarized in Table 5. The investment costs of 
developing fixed assets according to the first three alternatives cannot be 
ensured, and thus alternative IV was elaborated with an estimated cost of 50 
billion forints, which may be considered as very modest. We are assuming, how- 
ever, that this sharply curtailed investment budget will be exceeded with time, 
in order to take advantage of the investment opportunities whose indicators 
will exceed significantly the average rates of return and credit conditions, 
and which therefore will win over the other proposals in the competition for 
the allocation of resources (or the granting of credit). 


As a result of the investments, the output of the petrochemical industry's 
production sectors will increase significantly. The development of grosv out- 
put in value terms, by alternatives, is summarized in Table 6. (Because of 
the double counting included in the gross output, we believe that the value of 
commodity output would have been more representative, but its computation is 
rendered difficult by the fact that the volume of commodity output is influ- 
enced also by organizational affiliation. However, value added is independent 
of organization, and therefore we have summarized it in Table 7.) The value 
of the petrochemical sectors’ gross output in 1980 was roughly 50 billion for- 
ints, and this is our basis for comparing the four alternatives’ totals that 
range from 110.7 to 229.6 billiom forints. The forecast annual growth rates 
for the individual alternatives are 5.1, 6.7 and 8.0 percent, but only 4.1 per- 
cent for the new, minimal alternatives. Very similar are the annual growth 
rates of value added: 5.0, 6.8, 8.2 and 3.9 percent respectively for alterna- 
tives I through IV. Thus the curtailment of investment aleo determines « 
lower growth rate and « slower path of development. 


We can measure the eificiency of investment aleo in terms of its impact on the 
balance of trade, and this impact should be given priority under the present 
conditions of equilibrius. 








Table 5. Investment Costs of Developing in 1981-2000 the Fixed Assets for the 
Individual Alternatives (billion foriats) 


Alternatives 

— —— — — 
Production of synthetic resins 22.7 36.1 45.9 12.1 
Production of man-made fibers 8.5 8.5 8.5 5.0 
Production of basic organic chemicals 
Production of starting materials jointly 57.4 77.8 102.9 30.0 
Plastics fabrication 28,0 46,0 58.0 20,0 
Totel 85.4 123.8 160.9 50.0 


Table 6. Value of Gross Output in the Year 2000, by Alternatives, at the 1980 
Price Level (billion foriats) 


Alternatives 
Production of synthetic resins 34.5 47.4 60.9 25.3 
Production of san-made fibers 5.6 5.6 5.6 3.2 
Production of basic orgenic chemicals 
Production of starting materials jointly 83.6 98 .6 123.6 63.2 
Plastics fabrication 51,0 82,0 106,0 47,5 
Total 134.6 180.6 229.6 110.7 
Table 7. Value Added in the Year 2000, by Alternatives (billion foriats) 

Alternatives 
Production of starting msterials 40.1 47.6 58.2 30.3 
Plastics fabrication 12,0 36.5 30,4 18.0 
Total 59.1 84.1 108.6 48.3 


Figure 8. Development of Export and Import in the Year 2000, by Alernatives 
[billion forinate) 


Alternatives 
a a — — — 
Export 18.2 13.7 14.8 13.8 
Import —n24.2__=33,.0 ——— — 
Deficit . -~6.0 -19.3 -24.9 -9.7 


The export ead import date are summarized by alternatives in Table 8, which ai- 
so shows the set balance of trade as the difference between the two sets of 
figures. (Besides the imported materials, import includes aleo the so-called 
supplementary import, regardless of what branch of the economy required it.) 


The net balance of trade shows « deficit, en indication that demand is growing 
faster than domestic production, and the proporticn of output earmarked for ex- 
port does sot cover the import demand. 


It is etriking that in alternatives Il and Ill, which require sore investment, 
the deficit is large and shows « growing trend. The immediate explanation of 
the large deficit and ite growing trend is that in the average and the optimis~ 
tic sete of conditions we sesigned wery bigh growth rates for chyaization and 
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the development of the economy's other branches, and we are able to plan ever- 
lower proportions of supply from our own output and in exchange for export 
based on domestic production, specifically because we have taken into consider- 
ation the factors limiting our own growth. 


Conc lusions 


In the partial concept of the petrochemical industry's long-range development, 
elaborated separately in the series of partial concepts within long-range plan- 
ning, we have outlined three investment alternatives, after analyzing the de- 
velopmental trends of numerous factors and on the basis of surveying and fore- 
casting the foreseeable demand and possibilities. The three alternatives are 
not mutually independent, but they differ significantly from one another in 
terms of structure and volume. Each of these alternatives essentially outlines 
an independent investment strategy. During the reconciliation of the partial 
concepts and the formulation of an all-industry concept, the so-called optimis- 
tic alternative was abandoned and excluded from further planning, and a fourth 
alternative was elaborated that takes into consideration the new constraints 
and can be integrated into the all-industry concept. 


Alternative IV is mot necessarily the best one: it is poesible to write alter- 
natives that supply a larger proportion of the demand, and offer more export 
and a bigger improvement in the balance of trade. But such alternatives do not 
satisfy the limiting conditions, primarily in terms of investment cost and 
availability of raw materials. 


Even unaccepted alternatives I and II can be regarded as reserve action pro- 
grams for the favorable case in which the total demand and possibilities of 
the entire national economy might permit setting steeper paths of development. 


And finally we would like to state clearly that the primary purpose of our ar- 
ticle has been to call attention to the complexity of the problems of develop- 
ing an area that is so broad and includes so many horizontal and vertical mate- 
rial flow relations, to demonstrate the reasoning underlying the strategies in 
long-range planning, and--last but not least--to present the most important 
elements of the set of limiting conditions that curbs soaring fantasies. We do 
not regard as very authoritative the numerical data obtained in our work, be- 
cause these figures are changed anyhow, regularly and constantly, in the course 
of drafting the medium-range and annual plans. 
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OFFICIAL COMMENTS ON ‘TRANSITIONAL’ REFORM LEGISLATION 


Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 3 Aug 83 pp 1,5 


[Interview with Professor Zdzislaw Sadowski, deputy government plenipotentiary 
for the reform, by Mariusz Kuklinski: "New Transitional Regulation: Protec- 
tion--Not Restraints" date and place not specified] 


[Texyc] After the Sejm had enacted, on 21 July, a law 

on special legal regulation in the period of overcoming 
the socioeconomic crisis, in certain circles misgivings 
have been expressed that the restraints imposed in rela- 
tion to the 1980-1981 legislation were liable to slow 
down the development of the economic reform. A PAP 
journalist asked for the opinion of Professor Zdzislaw 
Sadowski, deputy government plenipotentiary for the 
reform. 


[Answer] Misgivings that the new rules in the law on special regulation dur- 
ing the period of overcoming the crisis supposedly might indicate a step back 
in the economic reform--replied Prof Sadowski--stem either from ignorance of 
the legislation now in force, or from disregard of the specific character of 
the transitional period. The martial law-period legislation had introduced a 
number of restraints which now are being abolished, alleviated, or made more 
flexible. The implementation of the economic reform, in accordance with the 
guidelines approved by the 9th Extraordinary Congress of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, and contained in the document "Outlines of the Economic Re- 
form,” have not ceased to be the target. But the actual circumstances of the 
crisis period are tough, and must be reckoned with. 


The assessment of the regulation now being introduced requires, first of all, 
a confrontation with the earlter legislation of specific character. 


[Question] How far does the aforementioned act interfere in the principles of 
the economic reform, hitherto in force? 


[Answer] The principles of the reform are in no way interferred with. The 
only change of a permanent character, introduced in the law on state enter- 
prises, consists of adding a previously-absent regulation concerning implemen- 
tation of the employment contracts of managers with the founding organs. In 
the set of laws concerning the reform this problem was till now not settled at 


all. 
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In its economic part, the new act introduces transitional rules concerning five 
domains, directly or indirectly related to the reform. Namely: the terms of 
duty of the self-management bodies, the governmental powers concerning prices, 
restraints in the domain of work conditions, the rules of managing durable 
assets, and governmental orders. 


As concerns the workers’ self-management, the original specific legislation 
gave the founding organs the power to suspend activity of self-management or- 
gans. The act of 21 July maintains this rule in force for another 2 years, but 
gives self-management organs the right to appeal such a ruling by the founding 
organs to the Self-Management Commission appointed by the Council of State. 

The hitherto existing provision which had made the reactivation of the workers’ 
council conditional upon new elections has been abolished; the right to dissolve 
the council as the last resort has been introduced instead, but in such cases 
the decision can be taken not by the founding organ, but solely by the afore- 
mentioned Commission of the Council of State. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that those changes have neither tightened the previous rules, nor detracted 
from the authority of self-management bodies; it is the other way round. It 
should be noted that even before the revocatory procedure has been introduced, 
there had been just one case of a workers council suspended for activities in- 
compatible with the law. The rules under discussion are therefore of a nature 
of safeguards related to the uncertainties of the times we live in. After all, 
we cannot pretend that everything is clear and simple. 


[Question] Does not paragraph 11, which empowers the Council of Ministers to 
introduce a ban on price increases, violate the independence of erterprises? 


|Answer| By no means. The authority of state organs to freeze prices had been 
defined already in the law on prices. The act of 21 July has made this law 
more flexible, by introducing a hitherto absent option of partial price freezes, 
excluding all the cases when the increase in the price of the product results 
from causes independent of the price-fixing producer, for instance from an in- 
crease in the prices of raw materials. The intention is to allow regular price 
movement, but to prevent unjustified increases and the encumbering of prices 
with the costs of wastefulness and inefficiency. The new law allows also for 
fixing of maximum ceilings on price increases. All this aims at the same tar- 
get the reform has in mind: the regulation of the principles of price fixing. 


[Question] Some people regard the law's rule concerning the consequences of 
inappropriate exploitation of durable assets as a curb on the right of enter- 
prises to manage their durable capital. 


[Answer] Unfortunately, occurrences whien productive assets are not fully 
utilized are very widespread, to a large extent due to objective causes, short- 
age of raw materials, or insufficient labor force, but sometimes due to subjec- 
tive causes as well. Some enterprises, by inertia, still “squirrel away" under- 
utilized machines, because what if some day they might come of use. 


The target solutions envisaged by the reform aim at exercising an economic 
pressure on enterprises, in order to make them get rid of underutilized assets, 
or to manage them in an intensive manner. Such a pressure should be exercised 
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by a coordinated action of the entire system of prices, taxes, grants, and 
credits. To a certain degree such an economic pressure exists already, but 
this action is still not strong enough, and has different impact on various 
sectors. What, therefore, are we supposed to do, wait and see? The new law 
has introduced a trifold procedure: first of all, the enterprise receives a 
first target date for managing its inactive assets, then following a decision 
of its founding organ, the enterprise has to announce an auction, and finally-- 
as the last resort, when everything else fails--it is obliged to transfer the 
unmanaged elements of its assets, against payment, to another unit. Under 
such a procedure, the independence of the enterprise is hereby clearly taken 
into account and honored. We aim, however, for appropriate utilization of 
nationally-owned assets, especially in the time of the crisis when, more than 
ever, particularism cannot be tolerated. 


[Question] And what about the restraints on the labor market? 


[Answer] There is no doubt that the rules introduced in the new law alleviate 
the former restraints concerning the employees’ right to terminate their employ- 
ment. They are targeted at the possibility to slow down the outflow of em- 
ployees, wherever it can become especially severe. Why do we need such rules 

at all? No one can ignore the most tough situation in the field of employment, 
which has developed over the years. The deep existing anomalies in this domain 
cannot be quickly removed. 


This can be achieved by bringing the entire wage system in order, and very much 
is already being done in this respect. Enterprises are entitled to create their 
own systems of remuneration, and, to a great extent, they make wide use of this 
right. After a lapse of time this should set the wage ratios in order. By 

then such rules will lose their raison d'etre. During the crisis, however, 

one has to oppose too-hasty attempts to win employees away from the socially 
important places of work. Up till now, under martial law, rules were in force 
which totally excluded the possibility to leave work in enterprises particularly 
important to the national economy; now those rules have been abolished, and 
therefore in such enterprises the option to prolong the period of termination 

of employment has been introduced, thus providng "soft-landing" conditions. 


Another matter concerns the possibility to introduce selective mandatory labor 
exchange through employment offices. Had we attempted to implement it on a 
very large scale, the result would have been doubtful, since our experience 
indicates that it has never brought about any effective solution of workforce 
problems. We should not, however, deprive our employment policy of the possi- 
bility to use direct instruments in some sectors and under difficult circum- 
stances, provided such use would be clearly targeted at the goal we have in 
mind, namely to safeguard the influx of labor to these sectors of production 
that are especially important during the crisis. 


[Question] Anxieties have also been raised by the introduction of mandatory 
governmental orders as elements of the command system. 


[Answer] This rule, too, in transitional. It only provides the possibility 
to prevent some enterprises from taking advantage of their monopolistic status, 
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to protect the needs of the population or of the economy. Under normal circum- 
stances enterprises should compete for governmental orders, since they are 
linked up with guaranteed supplies and other advantages. In our anomalous 
situation, however, one cannot rule out specific cases, for instance prolonged 
negotiations when a monopolist insists on additional demands which go beyond 
actual supply needs or financial benefits not provided by the regulations. 

Thus this rule, too, is aimed at emergency situations. Were it used too pre- 
cipitately, it would bring harm to the reform. 


[Question] Can we therefore claim that the 21 July act will pave the way for 
“manual” steering of the economy? 


[Answer] ‘here would be no justification for such an allegation. There is no 
change whatsoever in the principles of the reforu, the question is only of 
maintaining a system of safeguards in especially vulnerable sectors, wherever 
the difficulties are beyond reasonable doubt. Moreover, these safeguards as 

a rule alleviate all the restraints now in force. All of them are in the na- 
ture of transitional regulations and will remain in force till the end of 1985. 
It has to be assumed that in no way should they slow down the consistent pro- 
motion of the principles of the reform. 


[Question] Has not the law on special regulation in the time of the crisis 
halted the work on the future shape of the reform? 


[Answer] By no means. At present, the work on the trends to promote the prin- 
ciples and to improve the machinery of the reform, which we would like to im- 
plement in the next few years, has entered the stage of final adjustments. 
This document is being prepared in consideration of ciie results of extensive 
consultations in many professional circles. In the second half of August it 
should be discussed by the Council of Ministers. Some minor corrections could 
be introduced later, through executive orders; others will involve legislative 
procedure as, for instance, the general demand for a change in the principles 
of income taxation, the introduction of a linear, instead of a progressive, 
tax. Let me add, by the way, that by now a draft proposal of premises for an 
antimonopoly act is ready; it has been prepared by a special team in the Com- 
mission for the Economic Reform. 


All the work related to the correction of the machinery now in force should be 
finished by early fall, so that the enterprises should know as early as poss- 
ible how to proceed next year, or rather in the next few years. At the same 
time it should be stressed that we aim to limit the number of introduced cor- 
rections to the minimum, to confine them to those really unavoidable. 
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POLAND 


INDUSTRIAL SUBSIDIES PROGRAM RAPPED IN SEJM BUDGET DEBATE 
Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish No 30, 24 Jul 83 p 2 
[Article by Tomasz Jezioranski] 


[Excerpts] After several days of plenary debate, preceded by detailed discus- 
sions in committees, the Sejm accepted the report of the government concerning 
the fulfillment of the state budget, the credit plan, the financial balance of 
receipts and expenses of the population, and concerning the balance of payments 
of the country for 1982. 


This meeting was the first of its kind, preceding the granting to the govern- 
ment of a vote of acceptance of accounts for economic activity in the previous 
year. In accordance with the bill concerning planning, since 1982 the Sejm 
does not pass a central yearly plan, instead if passes financial plans inte- 
grally connected with it. In spite of appearances the resignation from an 
exact analysis of the execution of material tasks does not narrow the range of 
parliamentary observation. The finances of the state are looking glasses 
through which everything important can be seen: macroproportions, economic 
relations, directions of development, structure, strong and weak points of eco- 
nomic policy. 


The simple fact is that just as planners must learn to plan in new ways, mem- 
bers of parliament must acquire proficiency, skill, and experience in seeing 
the economy through a financial looking-glass. They must get rid of the habit 
of checking the efficiency of the activity of government on the basis of the 
realization of material tasks. The material plan is after all a distorting 
looking-glass. We became convinced of this conclusively, when after years of 
successful realization of material tasks, a crisis took us unawares. 


It would seem that if the central economic apparatus took something positive 
from the many years of work in a central-directed system, it ought to be an 
exceptional acquaintance with the economy; whereas, it turns out that insight 
and decisionmaking about the tiniest details did not provide an overall knowl- 
edge, that is, knowledge essential to efficient planning, steering, and lead- 
ing of economic policy. 


One of the important elements of this policy is subsidization. It was talked 


about critically and often enough in the Sejm. The results of materials sub- 
mitted to members of parliament is that 18 percent, that is, 2,600 economic 
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units noted a so-called negative financial accumulation in 1982. Its worth 
amounted to 629 billion zlotys. It was necessary to subsidize enterprises 
with that much plus essential additions in the form of “profit,” from the 
budget, in order for them to operate by “self-financing” (it is difficult to 
hide that in this context both words sound grotesque). The sum of subsidiza- 
tion itself, however, does not say much; it is necessary to use it against the 
background of budgetary outlays as a whole. 


And so the subsidies are part of the outlays for financing economic activity, 
and the latter amounts to 1.1 trillion zlotys, that is, nearly 46 percent of 
the budgetary outlays. About the scale of this item, the fact can addition- 
ally testify that what is second in size (social insurance) confined itself 
to a sum of 304 billion zlotys and amounts to barely 12.6 percent of the 
general outlays. If we are then to say that the functions of the protective 
state in Poland have become excessively developed, this is true also, if not 
first of all, in reference to economic units. This protection, however, is 
to a large extent identical with the toleration of uneconomical management, 
waste, and sometimes ordinary economic fraud, about which there will be more 
in a moment. 


In order that these not be empty words: the entirety of the budgetary outlays 
of the department of GiE confined itself to a sum of 111 billion zlotys, from 
which 106 billion (including subsidies that have become 40 billion, and a re- 
turn of accumulation, 55.5 billion) was slated for economic activity. In the 
department of HiPM outlays in all amounted to 55.5 billion zlotys, including 
49.6 billion for financing economic activity (including subsidies of around 13 
billion and financing losses of around 34.5 billion). In the department of 
BiPMB of the whole of the budgetary outlays in the sum of 7.5 billion zlotys, 
6.4 billion were slated for economic activity (including subsidies of 6 billion). 
In the department of RiGZ outlays in all amounted to 180 billion zlotys, from 
which economic activity swallowed up 161 billion (including subsidies of 112 
billion). And so forth. 


Of course, no reasonable person questions subsidies as an instrument of eco- 
nomic policy. It is used all over the world. The problem is what functions 
the subsidies should fulfill, especially in a country struggling with a sharp 
and deep crisis of inefficiency and allocation. A completely harmonious view 
came forth in this matter from the Sejm tribune; of course, let us subsidize 
economic activity, but completely openly and only motivated by truly impor- 
=, economic considerations. Such an important purpose is, let us say, sub- 
sidizing the consumption of milk, but it is not, for example, the subsidizing 
of iron metallurgy. Enterprises of this last trade received, however, subsi- 
dies from the budget in the amount of around 32 billion zlotys. 


The necessity of diminishing subsidies for economic activity has been spoken 
of already for a good many years, but unfortunately without result. Members 
of parliament have demanded this and are doing so now; a similar view was ex- 
pressed also by the president of the NIK [Chief Board of Supervision]. The 
matter, however, it is said, is not only in decreasing the range of subsidiza- 
tion, but first of all in working out a clear and explicit subsidization 
policy. In the course of the debate on the 3-year plan, the minister of 
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finance was put under an obligation by the members of parliament to set forth 
such a policy, but no such system has yet come about. It is hard then to be 
surprised by the data quoted by General Hupalowski, from which the result is 
that the dynamics of subsidizing economic activity is so great in this year 
that if this tendency continues the subsidies of this year will be around 10 
percent greater than last year's. 


General demands concerning setting straight the subsidies "front™ result not 
only from the conviction that at its present scale it is an irrational activ- 
ity, that we simply cannot afford it, but also from the reason that in its 
present form, this is a highly demoralizing mechanism. The lack of an explicit 
system and objective procedure of subsidization, granting ultimately a not in- 
consequential sum from the budget by means of allocations and grants, causes 
various strange things to happen to social funds behind a discreetly closed 
curtain. 


"Here," says the president of NIK, "the inspections conducted by NIK showed 
that the producers of subsidized products overstated in various ways the calcu- 
lations of prime costs; as a result of which enterprises obtain excessive re- 
munerativeness with the simultaneous use of considerable subsidization." The 
system, then, or rather the lack of system, creates the conditions for such 
behavior. And indeed in the words of General Hupalowski concerning pinching 

in favor of the budget in this procedure intercepted (and exposed) sums, it is 
possible to find consolation, but weak consolation. Ina state which wants to 
straighten out its economics, inspection cannot substitute for rules and mecha- 
nisms and common sense. After all as an optimistic variant one can assume that 
the jester of the budget simply did not know for what the money was given. 


By all means the proposal by member of parliament Janusz Stefanowicz, supported 
by a few other participants in the discussion, to put at last the subsidies 
into some kind of systematic order seems justified. This also is after all a 
mirror in which the economy is reflected. In its present form it is, unfor- 
tunately, a looking-glass giving a not-too-pleasant picture if one can even 

see through it at all. Not without reason some members of parliament, such as 
among others W. Obidoska, required clear reporting to the Sejm, and by the 

same token to the society concerning the subsidization policy, and more widely, 
the budgetary policy. No matter how you look at it, dependable information 

can be the only basis for reaching reasonable decisions. 
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POLAND 


SPECIAL CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATE TABLES PUBLISHED 
Exchange Rate Table No 27 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 11 Jul 83 p 4 


[Text] Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 27/83, effective 11 July 1983, 
by Stanislaw Majewski, president, Polish National Bank, on 11 July 1983. 


I. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 
ments area [socialist countries) for commercial and aoncommercial payments 
remain unchanged. 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 
an exchange rate of 12,991.84 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 


II. Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 
Payments Area [Capitalist Countries]. 


Exchange Rates Table 27/83 











Foreign exc e Money 

Curr Purc Sales Purchase Sales Average 

Country symb Currency 4 5 1 2 6 
Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial’ 27.53 27.81 — — 27.67 
Australia 781 1 Aust. dollar 83.04 83.88 81.79 85.13 83.46 
Austria 786 100 schillings 526.37 531.67 518.44 539.60 529.02 
Belgium 791 100 francs 185.13 186.99 182.34 189.78 186.06 
Denmark 792 1 kroner 10.30 10.40 10.14 10.56 10.35 
Finland 780 1 markka 17.06 17.246 16.81 17.49 17.15 
France 793 1 franc 12.34 12.46 £12.15 12.65 12.40 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 112.70 113.84 97.68 115.54 113.27 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 64.74 65.40 63.77 66.37 65.07 
Holland 794 1 florin 33.08 33.42 32.58 33.92 33.25 
India 543 100 rupees’ 945.38 954.88 — -- 950.13 
Ireland 782 1 pound 116.57 117.75 -- -- 117.16 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.48 39.88 38.89 40.47 39.68 
[continued } 
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Foreign exchange Money 

Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Average 
Country symb Currency 4 5 1 2 6 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 96.13 97.09 83.32 98.54 96.61 
Canada 788 1 Canad.dollar 77.16 77.94 76.00 79.10 77.55 
Kuwait 770 1 dinar’ 323.60 316.22 — — 325.23 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 22.40 22.62 22.06 22.96 22.51 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 313.08 316.22 — — 314.65 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 185.13 186.99 182.34 189.78 186.06 
Norway 79% 1 kroner 13.00 13.146 12.81 13.33 13.07 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 81.20 82.02 70.38 83.24 81.61 
FRG 795 1 mark 37.05 37.43 3%.50 37.98 37.24 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 95.01 95.97 93.58 97.40 95.49 
Switzerland 797 l franc 44.72 45.16 44.04 45.84 44.94 
Sweden 798 1 kroner 12.40 12.52 12.21 12.71 12.46 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 37.56 37.96 32.55 38.51 37.75 
Great Britain 789 1 pound’ 145.52 1466.98 143.32 49.18 146.25 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.26 6.32 5.42 6.42 6.29 
Iran 646 100 rial? 109.98 111.08 108.32 112.74 110.53 





Exchange Rate Table No 28 


Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 18 Jul 83 p 4 


[Text | 


Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 28/83, effective 18 July 1983, 


by Zdzislaw Pakula, for the president of the Polish National Bank, on 18 July 


1983. 


I. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 


ments area [socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial payments 
remain unchanged. 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 
an exchange rate of 13,034.01 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 


Il. Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 
Payments Area [Capitalist Countries]. 


[Table on Following page] 
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Exchange Rates Table No 28/83 














Foreign exchan Money 

Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Average 
Country symb Currency 4 5 1 2 6 
Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial’ 27.63 27.91 — — 27.77 
Australia 781 l Aust. dollar 83.19 84.03 81.94 85.28 83.61 
Austria 786 100 schillings 522.61 527.87 514.74 535.74 525.24 
Be lgium 791 100 francs 184.09 185.95 181.32 188.72 185.02 
Denmark 792 1 kroner 10.28 10.38 10.12 10.54 10.33 
Tainland 780 1 markka 17.07 17.25 16.82 17.50 17.16 
France 793 1 franc 12.246 12.36 12.05 12.55 12.30 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 112.94 114.08 97.89 115.78 113.51 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 64.50 64.14 63.52 66.12 64.82 
Holland 794 1 florin 32.87 33.21 32.38 33.70 33.04 
India 543 100 rupees’ 944.75 954.25 — — 949.50 
Ireland 782 = 1 pound’ 116.21 117.37 — — 116.79 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.51 39.91 38.92 40.50 39.71 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 98.80 99.80 85.63 101.29 99.30 
Canada 788 1 Can. dollar 77.37 78.15 76.20 79.32 77.76 
Kuwait 770 1 dinar’ 325.07 328.33 -- -- 326.70 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 22.47 22.69 22.13 23.03 22.58 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 314.11 317.27 -- — 315.69 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 184.09 185.95 181.32 188.72 185.02 
Norway 7% l kroner 13.02 13.16 12.83 13.35 13.09 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 80.78 81.60 70.02 82.81 81.19 
FRG 795 1 mark 36.78 37.14 %.22 37.70 %.%6 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 95.32 96.28 93.88 97.72 95.80 
Switzerland 797 1 franc 44.91 45.37 44.24 46.04 45.14 
Sweden 798 1 kroner 12.38 12.50 12.19 12.69 12.44 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 39.07 39.47 33.86 40.06 39.27 
Great Britain 789 1 pound’ 146.09 147.55 143.88 149.76 146.82 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.22 6.28 5.39 6.38 6.25 
Iran 646 100 rial’ 110.35 111.45 108.68 113.12 110.90 





Exchange Rate Table No 29 


Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 25 Jul 83 p 7 


[Text ] 


Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 29/83, effective 25 July 1983, 


Stanislaw Majewski, president of the Polish National Bank, on 25 July 1983. 


Il. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 
ments area {socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial payments 


remain unchanged. 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 


Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 
an exchange rate of 12,933.87 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 
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Exchange Rates Table No 29/83 














Foreign exchange Money 

Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Average 
Country symb Currency 4 5 1 2 6 
Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial’ 27.64 27.92 -- -- 27.73 
Australia 781 l Aust.dollar 83.28 84.12 82.03 85.37 83.70 
Austria 786 100 schillings 523.40 528.66 515.51 536.55 526.03 
Be lgium 791 100 francs 183.71 185.55 180.94 188.32 184.63 
Denmark 792 l kroner 10.24 10.34 10.08 10.50 10.29 
Finland 780 1 markka 17.05 17.23 16.80 17.48 17.14 
France 793 l franc 12.23 12.35 12.06 12.54 12.29 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 112.99 114.13 97.94 115.83 113.56 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 64.18 64.82 63.21 65.79 64.50 
Holland 794 1 florin 32.88 33.22 32.39 33.71 33.05 
India 543 100 rupees’ 948.88 958.42 — -- 953.65 
Ireland 782 = 1:~ pound’ 116.06 117.22 — -- 116.64 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.64 40.06 39.64 40,64 39.84 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 99.89 100.89 88.57 102.40 100.39 
Canada 788 1 Can. dollar 77.46 78.24 76.29 79.41 77.85 
Kuwait 770 +=: 1 « dinar’ 325.41 328.69 — -- 327.05 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 22.32 22.54 21.98 22.88 22.43 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 322.10 325.34 -- -- 323.72 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 183.71 185.55 180.94 188.32 184.63 
Norway 7% 1 kroner 12.99 13.13 12.80 13.32 13.06 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 80.14 80.94 69.46 82.15 80.54 
FRG 795 1 mark 36.77 37.13 %.27 37.69 %.95 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 95.36 9.32 93.92 97.76 95.84 
Switzerland 797 l franc 44.99 645.465 44.32 46.12 45.22 
Sweden 798 l kroner 12.39 12.51 12.20 12.70 12.45 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 39.59 39.99 34.31 40.59 39.79 
Gr. Britain 789 = 11: pound’ 145.08 166.54 143.89 148.73 145.81 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.22 6.28 5.39 6.38 6.25 
Iran 646 100 rial’ 128.89 130.19 126.95 132.13 129.54 





Exchange Rate Table No 30 
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[Text] 


1 August 1983. 


Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 30/83, effective 1 August 1983, 
by Leszek Urbanowicz, for the president of the Polish National Bank, on 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 


an exchange rate of 12,956.82 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 


I. Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the First Pay- 
ments Area [Socialist Countries] 


{Table on following page] 











Exchange Rate Table No 30/83 





Exchange Rate for Commercial Pa 


ts 




















Curr Foreign exchange 
Country symb Currency Purchase Sales Average 
CEMA countries 101 1 transfer ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
Albania 315 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
Kampuchea 317 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
People's Repub- 
lic of Korea 319 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
Laos 322 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 42.00 
Vietnam 320 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
Exchange Rate for Noncommercial Paymeris 
Curr oreign exchange 
Country symb Currency Purchase Sales Average 
Albania 215 100 lek 513.42 513.58 516.00 
Bulgaria 202 100 leva 4,884.54 4,933.64 4,909.09 
Czechoslovakia 203 100 koruna 429.84 434.16 432.00 
People's Repub- 
lic of Korea 219 100 won 1,492.50 1,507.50 1,500.00 
Cuba 208 100 peso 3,872.43 3,911.35 3,891.89 
People's Repub- 
lic of Mongolia 204 100 tugriks 1,028.32 1,038.66 1,033.49 
German Democra- 
tic Republic 205 100 marks 1,343.25 1,356.75 1,350.00 
Romania 206 100 lei 517.88 523.08 520.48 
Hungary 207 100 forints 291.42 294.34 292.88 
Vietnam 210 100 dong 450.10 454.62 452.36 
USSR 201 100 rubles 4,298.40 4,431.60 4,320.00 








I. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 
ments area [socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial payments 
remain unchanged. 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 
an exchange rate of 12,975.84 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 


Il. Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 
Payments Area [Capitalist Countries). 


[Table on following page] 
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Il. Foreign Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 
Payments Area [Capitalist Countries]. 














Foreign exchange Money 
Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Avera 

Country symb Currency 4 5 l 2 7 

Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial’ 27.69 27.97 — -- 27.83 
Australia 781 l Aust. dollar 83.97 84.81 82.70 86.08 84.39 
Austria 786 100 shillings $20.88 526.12 513.03 533.97 523.50 
Belgium 791 190 francs 183.01 184.85 180.25 187.61 183.93 
Denmark 792 l kroner 10.17 10.27 10.02 10.42 10.22 
Finland 780 1 markka 17.06 17.22 16.79 17.47 17.13 
France 793 1 franc 12.17 12.29 11.99 12.47 12.23 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 113.19 114.33 98.10 116.06 113.76 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 64.43 65.07 63.45 66.05 64.75 
Holland 79% 1 florin 32.72 33.06 32.22 33.54 32.88 
India 543 100 rupees: 948.65 958.19 — -- 953.42 
Ireland 782 1 pound 11°.50 116.66 — — 116.08 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.72 40.12 39.12 40.72 39.92 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 97.29 98.27 84.32 99.74 97.78 
Canada 788 1 Canad, dollar 77.51 78.29 76.34 79.46 77.90 
Kuwait 770 1 dinar 326.54 329.82 — — 328.18 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 22.52 22.74 22.18 23.08 22.63 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 317.74 320.9% — -- 319.34 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 183.01 184.85 180.25 187.61 183.93 
Norway 7% l kroner 12.99 13.13 12.80 13.32 13.06 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 80.28 81.08 69.58 82.29 80.68 
FRG 795 1 mark %.61 3.97 4.05 37.53 %.79 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 95.53 96.49 94.09 97.93 96.01 
Switzerland 797 1 franc 45.25 45.71 44.57 46.39 45.48 
Sweden 798 1 kroner 12.39 12.51 12.20 12.70 12.45 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 39.82 40.22 34.51 40.82 40.02 
Great Britain 789 1 pound’ 145.59 147.05 163.39 149.25 146.32 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.19 6.25 3. 6.34 6.22 
Iran 646 100 rial’ 122.47 123.71 120.63 125.55 123.09 

Exchange Rate Table No 31 


Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 8 Aug 83 p 7 


[Text] 


Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 31/83, effective 8 August 1983, 


by Stanislaw Majewski, president of the Polish National Bank, on 8 August 1983. 


I. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 
ments area [socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial payments 
remain unchanged. 


In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country where cashed, 


an exchange rate of 12,975.84 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 








II. Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 


Payments Area [Capitalist Countries]. 


Exchange Rates Table No 31/83 














Foreign exchange Money 

Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Average 
Country symb Currency 4 5 l 2 6 
Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial? 27.89 28.17 — — 28.03 
Australia 781 l Aust.dollar 84.42 85.26 83.14 86.54 84.84 
Austria 786 100 schillings 514.93 520.17 507.17 527.87 517.52 
Belgium 791 100 francs 180.77 182.59 178.05 185.31 181.68 
Denmark 792 1 kroner 10.06 10.16 9.91 10.31 10.11 
Finland 780 1 markka 16.98 17.16 16.73 17.41 17.07 
France 793 1 franc 12.02 12.14 11.84 12.32 12.08 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 113.57 114.71 98.44 116.42 414.14 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 63.85 64.49 62.89 65.45 64.17 
Holland 794 1 florin 32.38 32.70 31.89 33.19 32.54 
India 543 100 rupees’ 948.60 958.14 — -- 953.37 
Ireland 782 1 pound* 114.13 115.27. — -- 114.70 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.59 39.99 38.96 40.59 39.79 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 94.42 95.36 81.83 96.79 94.89 
Canada 788 1 Canad.dollar 77.93 78.71 76.75 79.89 78.32 
Kuwait 770 1 dinar’ 328.23 331.53 — -- 329.88 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 22.68 22.90 22.33 23.25 22.79 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 324.81 328.07 -- ~- 326.44 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 180.77 182.59 178.05 185.31 181.68 
Norway 796 1 kroner 12.96 13.10 12.77 13.29 13.03 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 79.49 80.29 68.90 81.49 79.89 
FRG 795 1 mark 36.17 36.53 35.62 37.06 36.35 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 96.19 97.15 94.74 98.60 96.67 
Switzerland 797 1 franc 44.95 45.41 44.28 46.68 45.18 
Sweden 798 l kroner 12.36 12.48 12.17 12.67 12.42 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 39.56 39.96 34.28 40.56 39.76 
Great Britain 789 1 pound’ 144.96 146.42 142.78 148.60 145.69 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.11 6.17 5.30 6.26 6.14 
Lran 656 100 rial? 110.64 111.76 108.98 113.42 111.20 





Exchange Rate Table No 32 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 15 Aug 83 p 4 
[Text] Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 32/83, effective 15 August 1983, 


by Leszek Urbanowiez, for the president of the Polish National Bank, on 
15 August 1983. 


I. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first pay- 
ments area [socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial payments 
remain unchanged. 





In purchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign Trade 
Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency cf the country where cashed, 


an exchange rate of 12,916.45 zlotys per 100 rubles is applied. 


II. 


Payments Area [Capitalist Countries] 


Exchange Rates Table No 32/83 


Foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 





Foreign exchange 


Money 














Curr Purchase Sales Purchase Sales Average 
Country symb Currency 4 5 l 2 6 
Saudi Arabia 771 1 rial? 27.92 28.20 — — 28.06 
Australia 781 1 Aust.dollar 84.69 85.55 83.42 86.82 85.12 
Austria 786 100 schillings 509.46 514.58 501.78 522.26 512.02 
Belgium 791 100 francs 178.65 480.45 175.96 183.14 179.55 
Denmark 792 l kroner 9.94 10.04 9.79 10.19 9.99 
Finland 780 l markka 16.89 17.05 17.63 17.31 16.97 
France 793 l franc 11.89 12.01 11.71 12.19 11.95 
Greece 724 100 drachmas 109.24 110.34 94.68 111.99 109.79 
Spain 785 100 pesetas 63.44 64.08 62.48 65.04 63.76 
Hol land 794 1 florin 32.04 32.36 31.56 32.84 32.20 
India 543 100 rupees’ 952.80 962.38 — -- 957.59 
Ireland 782 1 pound’ 112.98 114.12 -- — 113.55 
Japan 784 100 yen 39.53 39.93 38.94 40.52 39.73 
Yugoslavia 718 100 dinars 90.79 91.71 78.69 93.08 91.25 
Canada 788 1 Can.dollar 78.39 79.17 77.20 80.36 78.78 
Kuwait 770 ~=— 1 « dinar’ 330.67 333.99 — -- 332.33 
Lebanon 752 1 pound 20.89 21.09 20.57 = s_- 21.41 20.99 
Libya 651 1 dinar’ 327.21 330.49 — — 28.85 
Luxembourg 790 100 francs 78.65 180.45 75.96 183.14 179.55 
Norway 796 l kroner 12.87 12.99 12.67 13.19 12.93 
Portugal 779 100 escudos 79.10 79.90 68.56 81.09 79.50 
FRG 795 1 mark 35.78 36.14 35.24 36.68 35.96 
United States 787 1 dollar’ 96.90 97.88 95.44 99,34 97.39 
Switzerland 797 1 franc 44.29 44.73 43.62 45.40 44.51 
Sweden 798 l kroner 42.24 12.36 12.05 12.55 12.30 
Turkey 627 100 pounds 38.97 39.37 33.78 39.95 39.17 
Great Britain 789 1 pound’ 143.75 145.19 141.58 147.36 144.47 
Italy 799 100 lira 6.05 6.11 5.24 6.20 6.08 
Iran 646 100 rial’ 111.46 112.58 109.78 114.26 112.02 

FOOTNOTES 


1. The Polish National Bank does not purchase money in these countries. 


2. Valid also in clearing accounts with the following countries: Nepal and 
Pakistan. 
3. Valid also in clearing accounts with the following countries: Bangladesh, 


Brazil, Ecuador, Greece, Iceland, Kampuchea, Colombia, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Peru and Iran. 
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POLAND 


CASES OF FALSIFIED STATISTICAL REPORTING HIGHLIGHTED 
Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish No 33, 13 Aug 83 pp 1, 5 
{Article by Michal Monko: "A Fragment of a Mistake] 


[Text] In the early evening a herd of mottled heifers trundled into the 
farmyard. Sitting on the porch, the reckoner places on his knees statistical 
form RZ-1 ("List of Farm Animals by Population on 14 March 1983") and counts: 
1, 2, 3...18. 


“How many to enter on the list?" he asks the farmer. The farmer scratches 
himself behind the ear, takes his cap from his head, and finally calls, 
"Mother, how many heifers, 167" 


“Eleven, did you forget, old man!?" 


In the blank space: “Heifers from 6 months to 1 year, finished," the reckoner 
enters on the last, li, and asks about the bullocks, bulls, older calves, 
young oxen, oxen, fattened cows, l-year-old and older pastured cows. Next, 

on the RZ-1 report filled with figures and numbers, he lays from RP-1 ("List 
of Arable and Sown Areas...") Now the farmer must give his first and last 
name, property number, area sown and planted. Will he tell the truth? 


"Quite a few diminish one thing or another, frightened by payments to P2U 
[Polish National Insurance], but the majority most likely tell the truth," 
states Jan Ponikarczyk, reckoner in the village of Bulakowizna in Suwalsk. 
"During registration I went from cottage to cottage; I did not have a look 
at pigsties, at fields. I entered on the list on the form only what each 
farmer declared as the truth.” 


And it resulted from the list that cattle in the gmina were fewer by 7 percent, 
sows by 22 percent. “According to my understanding,” said reckoner Ponikarczyk, 
“there should be no fewer cattle and sows than last year. I know what I am 
saying because I am the daily organizer of farm production." 


"The peasant mentality was working here: before the reckoner, agents of the 
PZU had come and had talked with farmers about new payments for farm animal 
insurance,” states Marian Wronkowski, director of farm services in Szczuczyn 
in Lomza. "Well, it is obvious that quite a few farmers shrank within then- 
selves and lessened their farm production when reporting to the reckoner." 
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From the reports of GUS [Central Statistical Office] it turns out that in 
Szczuczyn Gmina there came about a decline in the stock of cattle by 4.5 
percent, of pigs by 15 percent, and of sows by as much as 28.8 percent. 


"Is it all that bad?" Director Wronkowski wonders. "My knowledge of the 
country prompts me to believe that it is more optimistic than what results 
from the statistics.” The stock of cattle could not be any smaller and there 
should be more cows than last year. It is a different, more serious matter 
with sows: here it is truly worse (a couple of piglets cost today, in the 
middle of July, 9-10,000 zlotys!) but is it worse by 29 percent? 


Checks on the reporting conducted by the voivodship statistics office point 
out that the reality of pigsties, fields, and building lots differs many 
times from the paper reality of the GUS reports. Private farmers, it so 
happens, modestly lower the data about their farm production in fear of 
payments and taxes. On the other hand, cooperatives, state farms, industrial 
factories raise data (except for data about accidents at work) counting on 
rewards, subsidies, 13-month bonuses (and also 18!), premiums, honors, and 
preference in distribution and allocations. 


A check on the reporting in the Podbiel farm products cooperative near 
Celestynow conducted by statisticians of the voivodship statistics office in 
Warsaw showed considerable discrepanices between the bookkeeping and the 
Statistical documentation. For example, on form R-u3 a few hectures of land 
that exist in reality in Celestynow were missing (private building is after 
all blooming there). 


A check stated that the Podbiel cooperative leased out 6.7 hectares to a 
farmer, converted 4 hectares into storage, and made 4.3 hectares into forest-- 
forgetting about all of this in the report. 


People make mistakes...in their own favor, statistics say. On the whole they 
do not falsify reports, they only make mistakes. From catching and from 
counting bookkeeping and logical mistakes, made by bookkeepers and directors, 
little matters and affairs come out worth hundreds of millions of zlotys. 
Mostly empty space is discovered where, according to the report, there ought 
to be the rearing of fattened cows or there ought to stand a housing block. 


It happened for example at the Rzatka farm products cooperative that the 
president "while putting data on form R-u3 did not rely on the basic documen- 
tation.” A mistake was made in favor of the cooperative. This resulted in 
an overestimation of crops: oats by 60.5 quintal, rye by 183.15 quintal, 
potatoes by 709.78 quintal. 


In general the mistakes, lack of conscientiousness, and falsification of 
statistics can be uncovered by normal verification of reports. These verifica- 
tions are based on a simple comparison of the contents of the last forms 

with the next to the last. 


"If, for example, the dynamics in some factory jumps like mad, we can think 
there is a mistake in the report,” says Boguslawa Bulska, assistant director 


of the voivodship statistics office in Warsaw. “It is necessary to check in 





the field, at the statistical unit, a report in which there are illogical 
elements. We compare there the contents of the forms with the basic documen- 
tation.” 


"The reports of a housing cooperative, compared with the reports of building 
plants, were usually (apparently) without error," says the statistician from 
the Warsaw coordination department of WUS [voivodship statistics office]. 
“comparing the contents of the forms with the bookkeeping documentation did 
not disclose any discrepancies. And it gave no basis for doubting the 
dynamics of the building industry, supported by concrete numbers, black 

on white, in the forms.” 


The figures, arranged in numbers like decorations crowning a roof, spoke of 
housing blocks turned over for use both in Lublin (the president's favorite 
cooperative) and in Warsaw. In the paper reality of receipts and forms, every- 
thing agreed. It was only when the confrontation of the reports with the 
reality of building sites took place that a great emptiness was shown. 


There were no settlements, housing blocks, apartments, schools, shops... 
although all this was on paper with GUS symbols. At the sites, among the 
excavations, on the foundations and a little higher over the foundations, 
there was a conspiracy of liars, beginning from the caretakers of nonexist- 
ing houses, and ending with the presidents of the cooperatives. 


in 1979 checks by the WUS, NIK [Supreme Chaaber of Control], and the National 
Bank did not find in the capitol voivodship 14 inhabited buildings (inhabited 
in the reports) for 21 shown on the forms. In 1980, 5 housing blocks for 11 
given on the form were not found. 


"The worst case was earlier in 1978," says the statistician. "For 48 housing 
blocks, recognized by the cooperative as inhabited, 42 housing blocks were 
not found!” 


This means, of course here and there, there were excavations under construc- 
tion; there were foundations, and perhaps one could even see walls, very rough 
in fact, but walls. Nowhere, however, could one fine 42 eight- to twelve- 
story housing blocks. 


Of course, everyone wants to do his best. The gmina office in Suwalki last 
year wanted to show the dynamics of the building industry...in spite of the 
reality of sites. In the I-30 report, officials showed the gmina building 
industry with the desired progress (a relic of the past epoch, a fossil). 


From February to June the number of Suwalki constructions continually increased 
by 2, by 4, up to 13: February--2, March--4, April--8, May--10, June--13.... 
Altogether the officials showed 37 construction in a statistical report. 
Meanwhile the reality was more modest than desired, less dynamic and even 

had stages of regression, which a certain decisionmaker called a run in March, 
with jumps. And there were actually built (according to licenses issued): 
February--2, March--2, April--4, May--2, June--3; that is, altogether there 
were 13 constructions, not 3/7. 
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"It is necessary to state here that it is a rare case when statistical 
controllers have a look at the sites and fields,” says Teresa Poswiatowska 
from the WUS department of coordination in Suwalki. "Our main task is the 
collecting and verifying of figures and number concerning the economic and 
social reality. A reliable fulfillment of this task is very difficult, 
because factories, statistical units do not always help us.” 


The director of the PGR [State Farms] in Pisz, Jan Wiszowaty, when asked about 
mistakes, unconscientiousness in reports, excused himself...by claiming iznor- 
ance, although he had held the position of director since January cf 1953. 

The director of the PGR in Kalinow, Eugeniusz Mazur, showing in the GUS report 
2.3 kilometers of water mains, which existed only on paper, excused himself 

by claiming a lack of experience, because he became director on 1 October 1980 
and, as he claims, he did not manage “to acquaint himself with everything, 
especially with the underground sewer system." 


Statisticians rarely bother directors and bookkeepers (what are controllers 
and inspectors for?). Normally statisticians sit within the four walls of 
the statistical offices. 


They Sit and Verify 


...-Reports from thousands of factories and only from time to time, ride out 
in the field in order to confront and compare, for example, the contents of 
form R-pgr 21 with invoices, with procedures for cattle reclassification, 

and with the contents of the sheets of paper of the registration from nature. 
And it turns out then a mistake worth 32,034,000 zlotys is uncovered (the 

PGR affair in Suwalki, judged in 1980 in Gizycko). 


Last year 293,488 reports were received by the WUS in Warsaw, of which 2,173 
were checked in the field by 245 controllers. 

"We discovered 81 unreliable reports and 320 irregular reports," says Krystyna 
Niedzwiedzka from the WUS coordination department. "We noticed that lately 
people are making fewer mistakes. Or perhaps bookkeepers have learned to 
hide the mistakes better? It is difficult to check on the spot. We lack 
people and time. The criticial analysis of the annual reports here at WUS 
forced us to work overtime 3,200 additional hours.” 


The local WUS department in Gliwice also has staff problems. "Our agency,” 
states Barbara Pietka, “employs barely 7 workers, who must conduct checks 

in 5 gminas and 4 cities each year. From among 400 statistical units we are 
able to check 25. We count on the fact that our department will be strengthened 
soon by new workers." 


The revenue office in Gliwice is also counting on being strengthened. "The 
lack of staff does not allow us to conduct checks in the field,” states 
Malgorzata Hoinkis, assistant manager of the office. "If we manage to fill 


with workers the positions allocated to us, we will plan to go immediately 
into the field. We will even get to the insulation works enterprise in order 
to remind them that Izolacja is 5 months late in turning in a report to the 
office." 








The local WUS departments, despite difficulties in reaching either the truth 
or the mistake, do not narrow their activity to paper verification. They go 
out into the field, conduct fragmentary, random and special checks. They 
uncover what has to be revealed in order to have reliable information. 


A special check at the gmina office in Sosnicowice in Slask revealed sub- 
stantial mistakes in the L-O5 form. The manager of the office signed a 
report in which 102 hectares of forest “being at the disposal of state, 
cooperative, and private units” were missing. The manager wished no harn, 
only well...for himself, and for the forests. “An ordinary mistake,” they 
explain in the office, “is not worth talking about. It is enough to look 
it the land-surveys, and the matter is finished." 


A tragmentary check of I-01 and I-02 reports in a factory under the control of 
the resort building industry (Slask) showed an overestimation of purchases 

not connected with ‘: vestments of 1,552,397 zlotys. In another Slask factory, 
in the B-95 report, a check disclosed a mistake in the “wage-fund" space. It 
was a matter of a few 100,000 zlotys. - 


Mistakes large and small, here of 220,000 too small, there of 6 hectares too 
big, of 102 hectares too small. Something is missing, or something is there 
which should not be. In general, in factories, but not at the farmers, this 
or that does not exist or is lacking. 


These mistakes easily add up to a big construction, agricultural, industrial 
mistake. Controllers, revealing this mistake, reveal not only a discrepancy 
between the contents of the form and bookkeeping documentation, they reveal 
tirst of all a discrepancy between the desired economic increase and the 
reality. 


In order not to allow this discovery, many factories simply do not send in 
reports, or send reports made in a slapdash manner. 


The PGR controller in Pisz states: "A statistical report (of PGR activity) 
is made on the basis of telephone reports from subordinate farm works. The 
telephone reports are confirmed on ordinary sheets of paper, and not on GUS 
forms..." 


The report with the help of statisticians is corrected with regard to calcula- 
tion and logic, and everything, as it were, agrees, And it will agree until 
someone (a controller, an investigator) checks in the field, in the pigsty, 
and not only on paper, how much milk, grain and meat the PGR actually 
produced. 


And so it is that, 
One can uncover falsifications only on the spot. 


"This is not done easily," assures statistician from WUS in Suwalki. "A 
good bookkeeper can hide what he wants. He presents the most trustworthy 
lists, invoices, protocols. He will stiffly and rudely explain that black 
is white. He will soften only in an empty pigsty in which, according to the 
report, were to be found fattened pigs.” 
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A mistake, a small calculation error on a large falsification, on a dig affair. 
("These great falsifications and great errors, by all accounts, for a- rtain 
tiue became smaller,” states assistant director Bulska.) Mistakes mult plied 
by millions of reports give one big error of production, decision, and plan. 
There arises a vicious circle of faulty economics. 


The falsification of production, for example, of small ovens in Wromat (in 
the closing years of the 1970's) led to the falsification of reporting and 
bookkeeping-storage documentation in many GS‘'s [village cooperatives] and 
factories throughout the country. 


A fictitious increase in the tasks realized in Wromet (of 33,000 small stoves), 
expressing itself in the value of sales, as well as in added producfion, was 
the basis for paying the personnel for work which actually was not accomplish- 
ed. The fictitious indicator of efficiency of work determined a real increase 
in the wage-fund. The fictitious increase in profit gave Director F. a real 
authorization for giving bonuses. The apparent lowering of the state of 
reserves in storage cistorted the indicators of material economics. 


In reality the reserves of materials and parts in Wromet were growing. The 
value of the fictitious sale of small stoves (of sales invoices but not of 
goods) had to be balanced by taking out new credits. The fictitious storage 
led to forging and falsification of documentation, to teaching warehouse-keeper 
and material service workers the trade of thievery. A warechouse-keeper was 
forced to acknowledge receipt of the small stoves, which in reality had still 
not been produced. The bookkeeping departments of GS's, cooperatives, and 
other works to which the small stoves were fictitiously supplied were forced 
into similar falsifications as at the Wromet factory. 


Falsification of basic documentation at the Wegorzewo farm plant, similiarly 
to the case in Wronki, led to falsifying the value of production, paying for 
work not accomplished, and granting premiums for fictitious profit and so on. 


In passing judgement on these errors and falsifications, it should be said 
that the production and the money ought not to be the most important matters, 
but the demoralization of people, the responsibility for the individual 
indoctrination of workers by the management of the factories, that is, that 
most important is th2 plan, tnat the plan is the end that justifies the means, 
and justifies the mistakes. 


The highest court proclaimed on 17 November 1978 that public officials, 
confirming a falsehood in a statistical report for the purpose of achieving 
material gains, and also without such a purpose, are liable to a penalty. 

As grounds, the court held that a statistical report has a legal meaning 

when decisions of an economic, financial or social character are being made on 
its basis. Would there then be reports which served for nothing? 


Farm and industrial factory managers responsible for mistakes explain themselves 
by claiming ignorance. It was not they who filled out the GUS forms. It 

was not they who falsified invoices (for example, in the chemical industry, 
fictitious production and sales had a value of many billion zlotys). 
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Inventory takers, reporters, and warehouse-keepers were responsible for 
production, storage, and trade falsification, that is, those who had contact 
with the matter of the mistake and not with its idea. 


"I made a mistake on ‘prikusku,'” says the pig-raiser from Wegorzewo, sho 
was responsible for inventory falsification of cattle, “and my director made 
a mistake on ‘prigliadku,’ not dipping his hand in manure, but I dipped and 
they grabbed me, and prosecuted me, and not hia.” 


And when it could be noticed from papers that the dynamics in farm factories 
jumped too high, something increased too such, something declined too little, 
then the controllers came. It was not possible to hide the lowering of storage 
expenditures. It was not possible to hide the fictitious and overstated sales, 
the overstatement of the weight of the fattened cows.... It was not possible 
to hide the whole matter of the economy and from there the mistake, the dash 
of a mistake. “But it is only by chance that falsehoods are uncovered,” says 
Boguslawa Bulska, vicedirector of the Warsaw WUS. “In the factory they will 
cover up what they want. From experience I know that they have been working 
after all since 1966: the controllers did not uncover a mistake, but only 

a fragment of a mistake.” 
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NEW PENSION, DISABILITY LAW TO REDUCE BENEFITS 
Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 25 Jul 83 pp 20-21! 


[Text] Commencement of application of the new Law on Basic Rights Under 0ld- 
Age and Disability Insurance--on 1 July of this year--found about 1.8 million 
pensioners in difficult straits. The average pension at present has a real 
value of only three-fourths of what it was in 1979, and by the end of this 
year a total drop in its real value as much as 10 percent is expected, which 
incidentally is an absolute record going all the way back to the Liberation. 
In addition, the monthly payment of pensions is as much as 20 days late, and 
there is still uncertainty about whether pensions will be paid with any regu- 
larity. Finally, demographic trends, along with certain innovations intro- 
duced by the new law--abolishing the consecutiveness of work service as 4 con- 
dition for a pension and eliminating any possibility whatsoever for a worker 
to remain employed if he qualifies for a pension--herald an increase in the 
number of new pensioners. In view of the general economic situation that sig- 
nifies a further drop in the real value of average pensions.... 


Recently, at the last meeting of the council of the Federation of Old-Age and 
Disability Insurance Communities, the situation with pensions was pictured in 
more specific terms. According to that presentation, the question of halting 
the payment of pensions is almost a mere question of time. And this is why: 
with losses amounting to 3.6 billion last year and reserves covering only the 
l2-day expenditures of the communities, the regular payment of pensions is by 
and large not possible. What is more, payment is all the more difficult be- 
cause what up until now has been the principal aid, short-term commercial 
credits, is no longer available, above al! because of restrictions on bank 
lendings. The ways of collecting money to pay pensions, so far as we have 
been able to hear, range from imploring the banks to find effective resources, 
to a deliberate “running into the red" and subsequent negotiations with the 
relevant inspectorates not to subject those involved to criminal prosecution. 
Ljubisa Popovic, general secretary of the Federation of [Old-Age and Disabil- 
ity Insurance) Communities, was therefore justified when he referred to the 
problems of pensions as above all a political problem, issuing an appeal “for 
the full seriousness of the situation to be presented as insistently as possi- 
ble in all forums." 








Sources of the Troubles 


To tell the truth, it needs to be said that even without this warning the 
topic of pensions has truly been taken up in virtually all forums. In ‘ust 
the last 10 days or so it was on the docket in a wide range of bodies from the 
Federal Executive Council and Federal Assembly to the trade unions and the So- 
clalist Alliance. Nor is it any wonder; the seriousness of the situation with 
the ability to pay pensions has in and of itself “thrust” this topic to the 
very top of political] and economic problems. 


This unanimity as to the importance and acuteness is dismembered, however, 
when the causes of the crisis are taken up. Thus recently in a meeting of the 
Committee for Finance of the Chamber of Republics and Provinces of the Federal! 
Assembly Egon Padovan, federal undersecretary for finance, asserted, with good 
reason incidentally, that explanations to the effect that the federal treasury 
is to blame for all the troubles with pensions are not to be credited. The 
federal budget has a share of less than 10 percent in the 270 billion dinars 
of expenditures for pensions and disability benefits, so that “although the 
Federation is not blameless here, neither is it alone, nor decisive.” In any 
case, this was putting the ball back in the court of the Federation of Old-Age 
ind Disability Insurance Communities, which is the source not only of the as- 
sertion that was refuted, but also of ever more frequent pressures on the Fed- 
eration to meet its obligations more regularly. The amount of unmet claims 
has been greater and greater every year, so that now, including the 10 billion 
dinars from the previous year, the debt this year has climbed to over 13 bil- 
lion dinars ... [garbled text] ... of the Federation has a direct impact on 
the financial operation of the communities, making i* more difficult to pay 
pensions regularly. 


The 1983 Federal Budget included 22.4 billion dinars for current financing of 
veterans’ pensions, and it is anticipated that its obligations under the final 
financial statement for this year will amoun’ co almost 28 billion. It is 
well known, however, that when the July adjustment of pensions is included, 
15.5 billion will be missing out of the otal of 53 billion, which is how much 
the federal budget owes in all. The Federation's share in total resources 
ranges, that is, from some 8 percent to over 30 percent from one republic or 
province to another, so that the difficulties are not evenly distributed ei- 
ther. In any case, the obligations of the Federation have also increased con- 
siderably because of the sudden increase in the number of veterans’ pensions. 
In 1978 a subsequent period of time was again established for proving fighting 
service with the aid of witnesses, and 120,000 insured persons have thus ap- 
plied for recognition of that service, and that entails a corresponding pen- 
sion. A good half of those had already qualified in 1981 and 1982, which in- 
creased the total number of veterans’ pensions by 15 percent, and it under- 
standably increased by the same amount the total amount of resources necessary 
to cover the new pensions. 


The Federation, of course, is not the only source of troubles for pension 
funds. Recently the irregular payments of contributions have been more and 
more troublesome. Contributions on gross personal incomes and income of 
OOUR's [basic organization of associated labor! are waenaliv nett at the 
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the month, which is an additional aggravating circumstance since the pensions 
have to be paid in advance, on the first of every month. To this we should 
also add the increase in the number of collectives which are incurring losses, 
which exempts them from payment of part of the contribution, as well as the 
lag of personal incomes in a number of organizations, especially large ones, 
which its also diminishing the revenues of pension communities on that basis. 


The next “wave of troubles” for pension funds comes from the tightened policy 
on mandatory pensions at the ages of 55 [women] and 60 [men]. The very insti- 
tution of mandatory retirement, which was introduced at one time in order to 
open up jobs for skilled young people, has not shown a favorable result. It 
turned out that this measure did not increase the necessary productivity, 
whose constructive effects were supposed to result in an opening up of new 
jobs and larger resources for pensions, but it did bring about a relative in- 
crease in the number of pensioners. When there are fewer than three workers 
for every pensioner, even countries with a @uch higher productivity would have 
a problem with the level of pensions and regular payments. One can therefore 
imagine that a further tightening of the policy on mandatory retirement on the 
basis of new laws on old-age insurance in the republics and provinces will 
only make this problem worse. Especially since we are among the very smal! 
number of countries where the pensionable ages are fairly low. In a majority 
of other countries people retire at 65, 67, and in some places even at 7/0. 

The number of years the pension is enjoyed is normally determined according to 
the anticipated average length of life. Over the last 15 vears or so this 
limit in our country has been raised by some 10 years, but retirement is still 
based on the old age limits. That is how it has happened, for example, that 
the average old-age pension in our country is enjoyed for 14 vears, but the 
funds allow for 10-year payment of pensions. Also, awarded on the average at 
ime 90, after 22 years of service, disability pensions are enjoyed on the av- 
erage the same as old-age pensions, and in some places even longer. The 
funds, however, are able to “finance” the average disability pension only over 
two-thirds of its duration. The “holes” are filled with credits, so it is no 
wonder that the communities are on the average borrowing a third of the funds 
necessary every month. This, of course, drains even more the already emptied 
treasury: this year more than | billion dinars will go just to pay interest 
on short-term credits. 


To What Extent Is the Nigher Rate the Salvation’ 


Usually the nearest help is sought in straightening out such a situation, and 
here again it has been sought--in raising the rate of the contribution. Be- 
tween 1973 and 1982 the expenditures of the funds have increased tenfold. Ac- 
rdingiv, the rate of the contribution has “progressed” from 12.4 percent in 
the first vear mentioned to 14.5 percent in the last year mentioned. It has 
been calculated that covering expenditures of this vear would require raising 
the rate to 15.3 percent, and even the beginning of next vear to 15.4 percent. 


ist expertlence obviously indicates that the higher rates Save never been able 
to cover the basic source and cause of the financial imbalance in the long 
run--the steady growth of rights which are already broad. The basic trouble 


of the pension system, regardless of how much repair work has been done on it, 





still lies in the disproportion between rights and possibilities of covering 
them; even the most recent law, above all as an act for further broadening of 
rights, began to be hammered out at a time when six of the eight old-age and 
disability insurance communities vere already operating at a loss. it can be 
said, then, that 7 years later the current which broadened rights beyond eco- 
nomic computation was after all victorious. This is the only way to under- 
stand moves like that which has to do with the further tightening up of re- 
tirement by force of law and the further broadening of favorable conditions 
for early retirement, though not as extensive as the first versions. Yet 
these are not the only faults of the new law. 


The idea of cutting back on rights is now being mentioned less in connection 
with the law taking effect and more in connection with the difficulties in 
paying pensions. This extremely unpopular measure also has its objective lim- 
itations. Revision of the rights to disability pensions, which are ment ioned 
most frequently, is almost unfeasible in view of the situation in the economy 
ind the level of unemployment that has occurred because of it. The reference 
is to that part of the law which reduces the number of disability pension re- 
ciplents by prescribing their mandatory employment at new jobs with the same 
qualifications. 


So, if we go on this way, by the year 2000 we will have 400 pensioners for ev- 
ery 1,000 persons employed, and there will not be any essential change in the 
percentage of the dependent population from the present 47.9 percent. In view 
of the present economic situation, which by the logic of things cannot be 
quickly repaired, the coming 17 years will not be enough to raise productivity 
suffictenti» so that the economy will be able to bea~ the burden of a ratio 
whereby slightly more than two emploved persons would be “supporting” one pen- 
sioner. The long-run forecasts of specialists in this field showed that fur- 
ther functioning of the system on those foundations would raise the rate of 
the contribution to an impossible 20 percent over the next 10 years. But even 
ther less painful “adjustments” of the rights could have a favorable effect. 
That is the case, for example, with a child's right to a survivor's pension 
until age 26. This actually provides benefits to the university student for 
twice the duration of normal studies, or, put differently, the law sanctions 
an increase [original reads “judgment”) in the average length of university 
study (8 vears). 


Nor are social welfare adjustments any the less necessary. Since two-thirds 
of the pensioners are receiving pensions in amounts less than 6,500 dinars, 
and only 20 percent in amounts greater than 10,000 dinars, probably one of the 
next acts will be to fix a percentage over and above that amount, which is now 
undifferentiated, and to adopt a scale for increasing pensions as a function 
of their size. That is, the linear increases, when there is this great drop 
in the real value of the average pension, are not seriously affecting the 
steady growth in the number of pensioners living on the edge of survival. in 
that sense the pension’s character as a social welfare category has to be 
strengthened in all cases when benefits are below the level of subsistence. 
This would, of course, be detrimental to the highest pensions, and this sensi- 
tive topic is also still “somewhere behind seven locks,” although reality is 
bringing it forward more and sore. 
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PROPOSED CHANCES IN LAW ON ASSOCIATED LABOR 
Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 25 Jul 83 pp 13-14 


[Text] It has already become a custom for apparently very smal! details which 
amend existing laws to bring about essential changes in the system. And while 
the discovery has already been made that a change that seemed to be a techni- 
cal financial detail, making it possible for business to be conducted through 
a single giro account of a work organization, so that the separate accounts of 
the basic organizations could be closed, can signify a change in the essence 
of the Law on Associated Labor, another detail related to transfer of money 
surpluses of sociopolitical communities [DPZ]) and self-managing communities of 
interest [SIZ] to deposits with the “National Bank of Yugoslavia has again con- 
firmed the rule. That change touches essentially upon the law on the National 
Bank, a law which structures a part of the system, and even tie constitution, 
which allows only the republics and provinces to possess and dispose of ‘funds, 
represented in this case by their national banks, while thie is not allowed 
the Federation. To be sure, this amendment of the low merely tied up some 25 
billion dinars of surpluses of SIZ and DPZ, and on the basis of a change in 
the tax on the income from property another 35 billion (they are also trans- 
ferred to a deposit in the National Bank), but the delegates did nevertheless 
detect that those deposits would nevertheless in some way become involved in 
credit-monetary and fiscal policy by the very fact that the banks can be al- 
lowed to increase their lendings by those amounts without danger of exceeding 
the money limits for this vear. 


But the greatest attention is still being aroused by amendments of the Law on 
Associated Labor, since this means that for the firet time we are changing 
parts of the “sacred” laws which have brought bad practical consequences. It 
appeared, however, that the possibility of opening a single giro account, that 
is, of closing the separate OOUR [basic organization of associated labor) ac- 
counts, was only optional and not a “mandatory” obligation of the OOUR's, 
since that is a matter solely of their voluntary and self-management determi- 
nation (the reference is to a decision on realiziag gross income through 
single giro account), but it nevertheless turned out, at least tudging by the 
reaction of the delegates, that the proponent nevertheless will not get by 
without having to make changes whereby practically nothing new would be intro- 
duced into the syste. 





Proceeding trum the idea that within the framework of work organizations the 
circulation of money would be speeded up through a single giro account and the 
problem of {lliquidity mitigated at least to some extent, the proponent “in- 
serted” this amendment in a “package™" of amendments of various pieces of leg- 
isiation which tighten up financial discipline of OOUR's; we have mentioned 
the clanges already adopted in the Law on Payments, whereby payments come due 
tor various purposes are given precedence over payment of the personal incomes 
‘f the OOUR. The amendments in the Law on Associated Labor, then, by increas- 
ing liquidity, are actually supposed to create some sort of financial space 
‘or the most painless possible application of that strict law on payments, and 
the danger is diminished of the workers being left without personal incomes, 
that is, with reduced personal incomes. Both laws are to take effect at the 
beginning of next year, which confirms--as it was put by Vanco Nikolovski 
(vice president of the Federal Chamber)--that this is a synchronized action of 
amending legislation regulating the liquidity of OUR's [organization of asso- 
ciated labor]. Naturally we should add to this amendments to the law on the 
Social Accounting Service, which will also be adopted by expedited procedure 
and which open up the possibility for OOUR's to cancel and settle mutual 
claims without using money, but only on a bilateral basis. Extensive multi- 
lateral clearing is not possible at present, since it is unthinkable without 
quite considerable use of note issue, but the delegates also indicated other 
possible sources, funds in special accounts, among which those intended for 
reserves will actually be used in all probability. But let us return to the 
Law on Associated Labor. 


lt was thought by some (Hrvoje Bacic, legislative-legal commission) that it 
should not be amended at all, not only because this ‘ill not improve liquidity 
to any essential extent, but because it could also require an amendment of the 
constitution (which the delegates have not precluded as a possibility). In 
practice, to be sure, there already are examples of the functioning of unified 
accounts (with certain internal banks), which at least in formal terms does 
not violate the principles of the Law on Associated Labor, nor does it close 
the giro accounts of the OOUR's, although they serve only for "receiving" 
money, which is then automatically transferred to the unified account. But 
even such an operation was seen by certain delegates to be contrary to the Law 
on Associated Labor and the constitution. 


It was further indication of the problems which could arise in the banks them- 
selves, specifically the redistribution of money arid deposits which will come 
about with the transfer of funds to the unified giro account, and also the 
fact that these amendments could also imply a “unification” of the foreign ex- 
change accounts of OOUR's. But the delegates did not attribute significance 
to these consequences (they may be the subject matter of other laws), but they 
were unable to avoid another logic which did not exactly support the amend- 
ments to the law. No one disputes the fact, Hrvoje Bacic says, that in prac- 
tice there has been a disintegration of resources and accumulation, but do the 
causes of this disparateness lie in the giro accounts, or do they have deeper 
roots? Closing the giro accounts of OOUR's, which would retain the right to 
dispose of their gross income by their own orders, also has other defects--it 
could compel OOUR's to spend as much as possible and without any sensible ra- 
tionale their own money and the money of others, and this measure, at least on 





the basis of experience to date, will not reduce the size of the booxreeping 
idministrative staff in the OOUR; on the contrary, it will increase its size 
in work organizations which do not have the best technical equipment (they 


lack conputers). 


in spite of everything the delegates adopted the amendments to the law, whi 

is to take effect at the beginning of next vear, by which time the OOUR's must 

prepare and organize themselves for the transition to the system of single ac- 

counts. Preparations, then, are indispensable, although the transition to the 

unified accounts is not mandatory, at least on paper, but is a matter of volun- 
tary decisions of the OOUR's themselves. 
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